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Philippine Economy at 
Customary August Lull 


Philippine economic activity in 
both domestic and foreign fields was 
dull in August, reflecting the normal 
midsummer slack season. 


Domestic business failed to show 
any marked improvement. Money and 
credit still were reported tight, al- 
though currency in circulation ap- 
peared to continue to rise slowly. The 
impact of fiscal operations on the 
domestic economy was negligible. 
The heavy tax collections, which 
usually occur in this month, largely 
offset the effects of Government ex- 
penditures. 

Exports and imports registered 
slight increases over July levels, pre- 
liminary data indicating that c. i. f. 
imports for the month were about $39 
million and c. i. f. exports approxi- 
mately $33 million. 

International reserves of $249.9 mil- 
lion at the end of August again were 
down slightly, compared with $251.1 
million at the end of July. There was 
some evidence that the readjustment 
of exchange quotas for imports an- 
nounced by the Central Bank in mid- 
August was partially responsible for 
the decline (see Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Oct. 3, 1955, p. 9). 

The new regulation permitted the 
immediate utilization of exchange 
quotas covering the entire second half 
of the year instead of the third quar- 
ter only—July through September—as 
announced in an earlier regulation. 
Importers, as a result, hastened to 
open letters of credit against their 
quotas covering fourth-quarter—Octo- 
ber through December—orders. 


Domestic Prices Up 

Domestic prices advanced slightly. 
The Bureau of Commerce retail-price 
index (1941=-100) closed the month at 
219.4, compared with 214.9 at the end 
of July and an average of 227.8 for 
August 1954. The Bureau of Census 
and Statistics cost-of-living index for 
Manila (1941=100) rose from 312 in 
July to 3138 in August, compared 
with 321.6 in August 1954. 

Export price movements were 
marked by a further firming of abaca 
prices, and by weakened prices of 


copra, coconut oil, and sugar. Prices 
of logs and lumber remained firm. 

The special session of the Philippine 
Congress, which adjourned during the 
month, enacted the special import tax 
and treaty traders bills to implement 
the revised U. S.-Philippine trade 
agreement, and passed a modified 
version of the controversial land- 
tenure bill. A bill was passed increas- 
ing the borrowing powers of the 
National Power Corp. to 500 million 
pesos (1 peso—US$0.50). Also approved 
was a public works bill, which included 
a controversial rider reducing mini- 
mum wages on public works in rural 
areas from the normal minimum of 
4 pesos per day specified in the Mini- 
mum Wage Law for nonagricultural 
workers to the agricultural minimum 
level of 2.50 pesos per day. 

This bill provided for the expendi- 
ture of 306 million pesos, of which 222 
million pesos is to be financed by bond 
sales. Other appropriations included 
about 120 million pesos to be derived 
from additional bond issues. The new 
legislation would appear to incur fur- 
ther large Government expenditures 
of an inflationary nature, however, 
past experience has shown that ap- 
propriations usually exceed actual ex- 
penditures by a large margin. 


More Laws Passed 


Further legislation of an economic 
nature included an act expanding the 
rediscount powers of the Central 
Bank; an act to promote the estab- 
lishment of a Philippine merchant 
marine; an act to prohibit most non- 
essential imports for which payment 
is made in gold rather than dollars; 
and an act amending the Court of 
Agrarian Relations Act and providing 
1955-56 fiscal funds for this act. The 
Government also paid in 20 million 
pesos of the additional authorized 
capital of the Philippine National 
Bank. 

The reorganized National Economic 
Council, though not fully constituted, 
began to function by reviewing a num- 
ber of referred questions (see Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Aug. 8, 1955, p. 6). 
Changes in the composition of the 
National Economic Council, the over- 
all planning body of the Government, 
however, left future Philippine econo- 
mic policy still somewhat indefinite. 

An Export-Import Bank Mission 
from the United States visited the 
Philippines during the month to in- 
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Field Offices Give 
Quick Service 


Information on all phases of 
world trade—ranging from compre- 
hensive economic and business data 
to details on export and import reg- 
ulations—is quickly and directly 
available to businessmen in their 
own cities or localities through the 
33 Field Offices of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Conveniently located in the busi- 
ness centers of the United States, 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who keep 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad. 
Aided by the current information 
and publications sent to them reg- 
ularly from Washington, they are 
well equipped to serve world traders 
in their communities. 

Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other busi- 
ness organizations—which have 
been furnished with Department of 
Commerce publications, reference 
material, and other information, for 
use by businessmen. 


The addresses of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices follow: 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., Room 321 Post Office 


Bidg 
Atlanta 23, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh 8t. 


dg. 
eunek 9, Mass., 1416 U. 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bidg. 
Buffalo 3, N. 4 + 117 Ellicott St. 
Charleston 4, 8S. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bidg., West ‘End Broad St. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bidg. 
Chicago 6, Ill., 226 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 
Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St. 
Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 
Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bidg. 
El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave 
Jacksonville BR Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 
Kansas City 6. Mo., Federal Office Bidg. 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 S. Broadway. 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bidg. 
Miami 32, Fla., 300 NE. First Ave. 
oo 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan 
g. 
New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y., 110 E. 45th St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8. Courthouse. 
Reno, Nev.» 1479 "Wells Ave. 
Richmond 20, Va., 900 N. Lombardy St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bidg. 
Salt Lake City i, Utah, 222 S.W. Temple 8t. 
~~ Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom- 
ouse. 
Savannah, Ga., 235 U. S. Courthouse and 
Post Office Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


- local telephone numbers consult 
U. S. Government section of phone book. 
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Secretary for International Affairs 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Malaya Prospers as Rubber Price Rises 


The upturn in Malaya’s economy continued in the second quarter 


of 1955. 


Though total foreign trade as well as rubber and tin production and 
exports matched first-quarter levels, the cost of living stayed remark- 


ably steady. Demand for luxury 
purchasing power, and inflation, fre- 
quently the result of such boomlike 
upsurges, appeared not to be immi- 
nent. 


The employed labor force was bene- 
fiting increasingly from an improved 
market for the country’s commodi- 
ties, by reason of newly introduced 
wage scales pegged to varying com- 
modity prices. 

On the other hand, the rapid popu- 
lation growth has brought with it an 
unemployment threat. This threat 
was accentuated by capital’s reluc- 
tance to invest in new development, 
motivated partly by serious labor un- 
rest in Singapore and partly by a 
general wait-and-see attitude pend- 
ing establishment of the new gov- 
ernment’s performance record. 


The stock market, in a significant 
manifestation of sluggishness and 
dullness, appeared to heed these sig- 
nals, but public and business lead- 
ers were not disturbed and had con- 
fidence in continued prosperity. 


Rubber Output and Exports Up 


Rubber, as usual in Malaya, led the 
way to higher prosperity. World con- 
sumption of natural rubber, especially 
in the United States, appeared to be 
outrunning production and, with Rus- 
sia re-entering the international mar- 
ket for the first time since 1952, the 
rubber price passed M$1.30 (M$3= 
US$1) per pound. The prices are 
Singapore noon prices in Malayan 
dollars, for ribbed smoked sheet No. 
1 spot, loose, buyers. 

To benefit from the price rise, small- 
holders were quick to intensify tap- 
ping operations, possibly at the ex- 
pense of future yielding capacity, and 
output in the first half of 1955 topped 
303,000 long tons, 15 percent over the 
corresponding 1954 period. Exports 
totaled 493,000 long tons, an increase 
of 8 percent over the first half of 
1954. Both production and exports 
were the highest in 4 years. 

The United States, taking 102,000 
tons in the first 6 months, or 17 per- 
cent more than in the corresponding 
1954 period, accounted for most of the 
increase, but the United Kingdom, 
Japan, India, France, Argentina, and 
West Germany also bought more, the 
increase for the last-named country 
being 32 percent. 


The rubber industry and most likely 
the entire Malayan economy will be 
influenced strongly by a rubber re- 
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planting scheme which has been ad- 
vocated unsuccessfully for the past 
few years but was decided definitely 
upon in May 1955 by the Federation 
Legislative Council (see Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Aug. 29, 1955, p. 26). 
The program provides for subsidies 
of M$168 million for rubber estates 
and M$112 million for smallholders, 
roughly proportionate to the produc- 
tion of these two industry. sectors. 


Tin Industry Still Flourishes 


As a corollary, it provides for 
heavier taxation when rubber prices 
are high and for reduced taxes when 
they are low. More than one-fifth of 
the planted estate acreage as well as 
a substantial portion of small holdings 
are scheduled for replanting in the 
next 11 years. Ultimately, the pro- 
gram aims at competitiveness of nat- 
ural with synthetic rubber at any 
foreseeable price. 

The tin industry prospered in the 
second quarter and supplemented the 
stimulus provided by the high price 
of rubber. The year 1954 was a very 
good year for Malaya’s tin industry, 
but 1955 has been even better. Metal 
production rose to 30,206 tons in the 
first 6 months and exports reached 
35,140 toms, up 2 percent over the 
first half of 1954. U. S. purchases in- 
creased in the second quarter, mak- 
ing a total of 21,154 tons for the first 
6 months of 1955. 

Developments in other mineral in- 
dustries were favorable, except for 
the “columbite boom” which collapsed 
when the U. S. Government an- 
nounced discontinuation of further 
stockpiling. Iron-ore production in- 
creased, stimulated by Japanese ex- 
pectation of obtaining 1.5 million 
tons this year. Bauxite production 
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which had amounted to 60,000 tons in 
the first half of 1954, climbed to 99,- 
000 tons in the first half of 1955, be- 
cause of an early negotiation of an 
annual contract with Japanese alu- 
minum interests. The only coal mine, 
after undergoing necessary retrench- 
ment, was operating at a bare profit. 


Trade, Industry Operate Briskly 

Foreign-trade activity in the sec- 
ond quarter was about as brisk as in 
the first quarter. Exports in the first 
6 months were valued at M$1.9 billion, 
29 percent over the first half of 1954. 
Imports increased substantially—to 
M$1.8 billion, up 21 percent. Imports 
were beginning to catch up with ex- 
ports, but an export surplus was ex- 
pected to prevail through the third 
quarter. As the year progresses, high 
rubber prices and general prosperity 
will support a higher import level. 

The United States continued to be 
Malaya’s best customer. Shipments to 
the United States in the first 6 months 
totaled M$336 million, up 53 percent 
over the like 1954 period. Imports from 
the United States also increased, but 
to a lesser extent. 

The Malayan dollar remained strong 
in relation to sterling. Trade with 
Indonesia, menaced by tightening In- 
donesian trade restrictions, rose con- 
trary to expectations. Imports from 
Indonesia, amounting to M$525 million 
in the first 6 months, were up 19 per- 
cent over the first half of 1954, and 
exports to Indonesia, in the amount of 
M$83 million, were up 29 percent. Yet, 
this improvement is considered a tem- 
porary phenomenon rather than a 
trend, and the concern with which 
the business community views each 
new Indonesian move to curtail trade 
has not diminished. 

Trade with mainland China in- 
creased further in the second quarter. 
Local Chinese exhibited a certain pride 
in handling Chinese-made goods, 
which received an excellent reception. 
Direct trade with China increased at 
the expense of the Hong Kong trade, 
particularly as a result of communist 
willingness to grant long-term and 
otherwise favorable payment condi- 
tions. Local traders also discovered 
that it was cheaper to avoid trade via 
Hong Kong when direct barter agree- 
ments were made, or when groups of 
importers formed pools for bulk pur- 
chases. 

Trade with West Germany is .in- 
creasing significantly, supported by an 
impressive German promotion effort. 
Trade with Japan has risen even more 
strongly, by 118 percent over 1954 
levels. 

Industrial investment suffered, how- 
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Mexican Business Activity Well 
Sustained; Food Prices Advance 


Mexican business activity was well sustained in August, despite the 
normal midyear slowing down in many lines. 

Heavy rains over most of the country caused a general slackening 
of transportation, construction activities, and retail sales. In Mexico 
City, however, department-store sales showed a moderate increase 


through press and radio advertising. 


Consumer-goods production in Au- 
gust kept pace with demand, and 
overall inventory buildups at either 
producers’ or retailers’ levels were not 
indicated. Price increases affected 
principally foodstuffs. Tourist trade 
increased, income from which con- 
tinued high. 


Price and cost-of-living indexes 
have not been released for some time; 
however, a price list of 39 basic food 
items sold in supermarkets in Mexico 
City showed that the retail cost of 
living continued upward. Of these 
items, 14 increased in price from July 
to August—16 items had increased in 
July over June—and only 4 items de- 
clined. Prices of fish, meat, eggs, 
beans, peas, and tomatoes rose no- 
ticeably in August. 

Concern over prices of such basic 
items as corn and beans was general 
throughout the country, but in Mexico 
City complaints centered principally 
around the meat problem. A new 
Government-constructed 50-million- 
peso slaughter house and refrigeration 
plant, having a capacity of 35,000 
carcasses, probably will help relieve 
the meat situation. 


Foreign Trade Favorable 


Mexico’s imports were valued at 
US$426,296,000 in the first half of 1955, 
as compared with US$403,731,000 in 
the first 6 months of 1954, an increase 
of 5.5 percent, according to figures 
released by the Bank of Mexico. Ex- 
ports were valued at US$373,180,000, 
compared with US$283,718,000 an in- 
crease of 31.5 percent. The import 
increase was attributed to production 
expansion and increased national in- 
come. Imports of producers’ goods 
reportedly increased at the expense of 
imports of consumers’ goods. 

The export increase was reported to 
be due to favorable markets and in- 
creased agricultural, mining, and pe- 
troleum production. Coffee headed 
the list of exports in the January- 
June 1955 period, with a value of 
US$61.9 million, and represented 17 
percent of total exports. The volume 
of coffee shipments rose 24 percent 
over the corresponding period of 1954, 
but the value rose only 18 percent, 
because of the drop in world market 
prices. 

On the other hand, cotton sales 
in the first 6 months of 1955 amounted 
to US$49 million, or 14 percent of ex- 
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ports which represented a 49-percent 
increase in value and a 48-percent in- 
crease in volume over the first half 
of 1954. Increased receipts for metal 
exports, especially copper, resulted 
from the rise in world prices. 

Mexico concluded a barter deal 
with Spain in August, for the ex- 
change of 3,000 tons of Mexican 
chickpeas for Spanish wines. Also, 
under a barter arrangement, Mexican 
fluorspar was being shipped to the 
United States in exchange for U. S. 
Government surplus wheat. 


Although not appearing in the 
commercial balance, one of Mexico’s 
sources of strength in the balance of 
payments is braceros (agricultural 
workers). By the end of August some 
170,000 braceros were reported to have 
been contracted for work in the United 
States. 


Balance of Payments Favorable 


Some 65,310 tourists entered the in- 
terior of Mexico in July, which was 
90 percent more than the monthly 
average for 1954 and 50 percent over 
the monthly average in the first half 
of 1955. The total number of tourists 
entering Mexico between January 1 
and July 31, 1955, was 327,025, an in- 
crease of 48 percent over the like pe- 
riod of 1954. 

The Bank of Mexico at the end of 
August reported a favorable balance 
of payments of US$45.7 million for 
the first half of the year, compared 
with a deficit of US$87.7 million for 
the first half of 1954. Mexico not only 
weathered the normally adverse sec- 
ond quarter but increased its ex- 
change reserves. 

At the end of August the Bank of 
Mexico’s gold and foreign-exchange 
reserves totaled about US$305 million, 
a gain of approximately US$169 mil- 
lion over the like period of 1954, and 
about US$100 million over January 
1955. The gain was attributable prin- 
cipally to increased exports, the rela- 
tive reduction in imports, greater in- 
come from tourist and border trade, 
and an inflow of capital. 


The money supply increased to 
9,435.8 million pesos by the end of 
June, a record high and 26.7 percent 
above the supply at the end of June 
1954. Bank clearings for May, June, 
and July were 7,518.7 million, 17,479 
million, and 7,989 million pesos, re- 
spectively, and checking accounts and 


me 


Panama's New Customs 
Tariff Law Postponed 


The National Economic Council of 
Panama, after detailed study, has 
recommended that enactment of the 
new customs tariff law be postponed, 
The proposed law, with its higher 
rates of import duty, is a very contro- 
versial issue and is being debated 
publicly. 

Business conditions in August re- 
mained good. The outlook for coming 
months was favorable, especially in 
retailing where consumer sales were 
above the preceding month and a year 
ago. Installment sales increased 
sharply. Sales of beer and soft drinks 
and lottery tickets declined from July. 
Electric-power consumption reached 
new high levels. 

Foreign trade was brisk. Imports 
through the ports of Cristobal and 
Balboa increased to 22,381 revenue 
tons from 17,411 in July. Preliminary 
official data listed the f. o. b. value of 
imports in August at $5,741,087, com- 
pared with $5,110,371 for July. Im- 
ports by air increased 25 percent over 
July and were about double those of 
August 1954. Banana exports in Au- 
gust were substantially above July 
1955 and August 1954. Shrimp exports 
were moderately lower. Ship transits 
through the Panama Canal, a source 
of business to the country, were at a 
good rate during the month. 

Plans for a $500,000 milk processing 
plant were announced, and a new 
cigarette factory is to start operations 
in a few months. 

Building construction continued ac- 
tive in Panama City, although the 
volume of building permits declined. 
However, the construction rate in 
Colon and other areas was slow. The 
paved 25-kilometer section of the 
Inter-American Highway between Rio 
Hato and Anton was opened to traffic. 

The new Panama-United States 
treaty concerning the Canal Zone 
became effective when ratified on Au- 
gust 23. The treaty was hailed by 
Panamanian commercial interests as 
a boon to the Republic’s economy. The 
treaty eliminates Canal Zone com- 
missary privileges for more than 52,000 
persons.—Emb., Panama City. 





other demand deposits in private 
banks continued to grow gradually in 
July and the first 2 weeks in August, 
rising about 4 percent during that 
period. Total deposit liabilities of 
private banks rose about 16 percent 
from January 1 until August 13. 

Loans of private deposit and savings 
banks rose slightly—1.6 percent—but 
steadily in the period July 16-August 
13, to a record high of 4,367.8 million 
pesos. 

Figures for May show total credits 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Most Finnish Business 


Moves at Brisk Pace 


Activity in most sectors of the Fin- 
nish economy proceeded at a brisk 

ce in August. The seasonal decline 
in industrial production which nor- 
mally occurs in July was fully offset 
by the resumption of production in 
August. Foreign trade reached peak 
levels, but agriculture suffered a set- 
pack from the prolonged drought. 

Finnish exports in August set a post- 
war record, totaling over 20 bil- 
lion Finnish marks (231 Finnish 
marks — US$1). The rise in exports 
was led by the wood-processing and 
paper industries; exports of paper in- 
creased by 18 percent in the first half 
of 1955, compared with the like period 
in 1954. 


Imports in August were valued at 
16.8 billion marks, about 15 percent 
above the July figure. The increase 
resulted, in part, from a rush by im- 
porters to clear landed goods from 
bonded warehouses through Customs 
before September 1, when a number 
of Finnish import duties were to be 
increased. 


Poor Crops Expected 

Finland’s crop prospects for 1955 
have worsened, particularly for pota- 
toes, sugar beets, and spring-sown 
grains. Crops in these staples will 
average about one-half or two-thirds 
of normal yields. One of the effects 
of the reduced crops will be an esti- 
mated loss in foreign exchange of 
about 10 billion marks, because food- 
stuffs usually obtained from domestic 
sources must be imported. 


Certain upward adjustments in food 
prices caused a slight rise in the cost- 
of-living index, and the wholesale- 
price index also moved slightly higher. 
Although the relatively small in- 
creases in the indexes are not serious 
setbacks in the Government’s fight 
against inflationary pressures, some 
political repercussions may be ex- 
pected. The cost-of-living index in 
August reached 100 (1951=—100), and 
the Trade Union Federation has main- 
tained persistently that the index 
must not exceed this level.—Emb., 
Helsinki. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Pickup in Dominican Tourist 


Trade Beneficial 


to Economy 


A marked increase in both volume and value of tourism was the 
principal economic development in the Dominican Republic in August. 
The Dominican economy’s agricultural sector is least active in August; 


all three of the principal crops—sugar, coffee, and caca 


o—gre seasonally 


slow then, so that the pickup in tourist trade was particularly beneficial 


to the economy this year. 

Tourist arrivals in August numbered 
2,760, as compared with 1,815 in Au- 
gust 1954; tourist expenditures for the 
month were estimated at $377,000, as 
against $224,000 in August 1954. The 
volume, in fact, was greater in both 
July and August than in April this 
year; ordinarily, April is the final 
month of the-busy tourist season. 

Indications are that throughout the 
Caribbean area tourism is becoming 
a year-round, rather than a seasonal, 
industry. For the first 8 months of 
1955, the tourist trade in the Domin- 
ican Republic was up 36 percent by 
volume and 42 percent by value over 
the corresponding period of 1954. 

The increase in tourist business 
probably will continue, and even may 
be intensified, in the closing months 
of this year, with the expansion of 
hotel facilities expected to be open 
to the public in November and with 
the opening of the Dominican Inter- 
national Fair in December. 


Hotel Facilities Expanded 


The annex of 100 rooms to the Hotel 
Jaragua was expected to be completed 
late in October, the new Hotel Paz of 
150 rooms will be delivered by the 
builders late in November, and the 
largest of the new hotels, the Embaja- 
dor, of 310 rooms, will open in Decem- 
ber. 

Buildings for the International Fair, 
marking the 25th anniversary of the 
Era of Trujillo, likewise are well ad- 
vanced. The international pavilion 
was expected to be ready early in Oc- 
tober, and most other buildings will be 
completed in October or November. 
Some 20 countries have made plans to 
participate, while others which will 
not be represented officially will have 
industrial representation. 


The Dominican airline has acquired 





Philippine Economy . . . 
(Continued from Page 2) 


vestigate applications for loans and to 
survey prospects for other economic- 
development projects. The mission 
also studied reasons for the failure 
of Philippine investors to utilize the 
$5-million credit—extended by the 
bank several years ago—for loans to 
small investors. The mission’s visit 
evoked much interest and emphasized 
the growing investment interest in 
Philippine business circles. — Emb., 
Manila. 





a new plane having a capacity of 40 
passengers, the first of several that 
will be added to its fleet to accommo- 
date the expected flow of visitors to 
the International Fair. Another air- 
line instituted a weekly New York-to- 
Brazil flight with a stop at Ciudad 
Trujillo, and a third airline has an- 
nounced direct service between New 


York and Ciudad Trujillo to begin in 
October. 


and modernized in Ciudad Trujillo. A 
contract for the construction of a new 
airport with an estimated cost of $9 
million has been awarded to a local 
engineering firm; preliminary 
previously had been completed by a 
U. 8S. firm. The new field, which is to 
replace Ciudad Trujillo’s present in- 
ternational airport, will be located 
about 20 miles from the city; a broad 
highway now under cons will 
connect the new field with the city. 
The new installation is expected to be 
completed in 3 to 4 years. 

Preliminary figures on foreign trade 
for the first 6 months of 1955 indicate 


E 


imports valued at $47 million and ex- . 


ports, $58.7 million. As compared with 
the corresponding period of 1954, ex- 
ports are off some $13.7 million, be- 
cause of lower prices obtained for 
coffee and cacao; while imports are 
up $6 million, primarily as a result of 
larger purchases of construction 
materials, especially for projects 
ere with the International 

Moreover, construction in general 
continued at a rapid rate. As a result 
of the less favorable balance in the 
merchandise account, the banking 
system’s foreign-exchange reserves 
decline, from $53.3 million at the end 
of June 1954 to $46.3 million on June 
30, 1955.—Emb., Ciudad Trujillo. 





Japan’s imports of vegetable oil- 
seeds and oils in calendar 1954 were 
786,005 and 18,079 tons, respectively, 
against 667,037 and 8,918 tons in 1953, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service re- 
ports. 

Principal seeds and oils imported 
last year included: Soybeans, 559,709 
tons; cottonseed, 52,788; flaxseed, 52,- 
031; copra, 44,854; castor beans, 21,592; 
sesame seed, 12,920; palm oil, 12,803; 
and tung oil, 3,362. 














FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Korea Changes Trade Procedures 


The basic principles for guidance 
of the Korean Government’s foreign- 
exchange policies, as announced by 
the Korean Minister of Finance on 
August 23, provide for sale by the 
Bank of Korea of about $60 million in 
the next 12 months for import of goods 
included in the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry’s import plan. 

These principles were established 
after termination by the Bank of Ko- 
rea of all dollar transfers between in- 
dividual foreign-exchange accounts 
and suspension of dollar auctions by 
the U.S. Army following the fixing on 
August 15 of a new foreign-exchange 
rate of 500 hwan to US$1 (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Sept. 5, 1955, p. 8). 

Administrative control of imports 
was transferred from the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry to the Bank 
of Korea on September 2, and control 
of exports was transferred to the Cus- 
toms Bureau. 

Foreign-exchange accounts at the 
Bank of Korea are to be of two types 
—one for dollars earned from exports 
and receipts from goods and services 
furnished United Nation Forces, and 
the other for dollars received through 
remittances and through purchases 
from the Bank of Korea at its dollar 
sales. All international banking trans- 
actions are to be at the official rate 
of exchange. 


Two Import Lists Established 


Two lists of import commodities— 
one for ordinary imports and the other 
for special imports—later were issued 
by the Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry. Items on the ordinary import 
list are importable with dollars ob- 
tained from the Bank of Korea, at 
Government dollar sales, and from ex- 
port earnings. These items may be im- 
ported within certain limits without 
import license. 

The special import list, on the other 
hand, includes items importable only 
with foreign-exchange proceeds from 
exports, which are chiefly nonessential 
goods producing larger profits. 

Among the ordinary import items 
are livestock; grain; raw hides; saw 
logs; pulp; certain ores; coal; various 
animal and vegetable fats; a number 
of organic and inorganic chemicals, 
medicines, and pharmaceuticals; fer- 
tilizer; specified papers; textile items; 
certain products of steel, aluminum, 
lead, and other metals; and various 
types of machinery and transporta- 
tion items. 

The special list includes certain 
foodstuffs, such as food coloring and 
sweetened milk, sugar, and flour; a 
few textile items, such as elastic 
hosiery material; medical supplies, in- 
cluding clinical thermometers and 
lenses; farm tools; various machine 
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tools and metallic products; vehicle 
accessories; office supplies; and some 
electrical appliances——Emb., Seoul. 

Additional information on specific 
items on either list may be obtained 
from the Far Eastern Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 





Indian Government To 
Sponsor Prospecting 


Plans for a 5-year oil-exploration 
project involving an expenditure of 
85 million rupees have been announced 
by the Indian Government, and a 
division, presumably within the Min- 
istry for Natura] Resources and Scien- 
tific Research, is now being established 
for oil prospecting work in the country 
(1 rupee=—US$0.21). 

Initially, exploration is to be con- 
fined to an area of about 5,000 square 
miles in Jaisalmar, Rajasthan, but it 
will be extended to about 25,000 square 
miles in neighboring areas. 

The first phase is to consist pri- 
marily of an aeromagnetic survey, 
together with gravity and seismic 
surveys and geographical mapping of 
rock formations. The second phase 
will include detailed investigations 
based on the findings of these surveys, 
and the third will include drilling 
operations. 

Some of the instruments required 
for carrying out the exploration work 
reportedly will be purchased from for- 
eign countries and some are to be 
received under the U. S. technical aid 
program. 





France Raises Horsehide 
Quota for U. S. 


France has raised the quota 
for export of raw horsehides to 
the United States to 700 tons, 
salted weight, by a notice to ex- 
porters published in the Journal 
Officiel of September 2, 1955. 

Export licenses continue to be 
limited to 20 tons per exporter. 

The raw horsehide quota was 
opened in March 1955 at 375 tons 
and increased on June 1 to 550 
tons. 

The limitation on licenses per 
exporter for raw calfskins has 
been raised from 20 to 30 tons, 
likewise by a notice of September 
2. No change in the previously 
established raw-calfskin quota 
of 540 tons for the United States 
has been announced. 











Danish Free List Covers 
Dollar Items 55 Percent 


About 55 percent of Denmark's 
dollar imports will be exempt from 
license requirements when the newly 
announced additions to the Danish 
general free list—articles exempt 
from license if imported from the 
dollar or European Payments Union 
areas—become formally effective, 
probably about November 1. 

Pending final action on the new ex. 
pansion, licenses are being issued 
freely for import from the dollar 
area of items to be added to the list, 

Danish dollar liberalization, as ine 
troduced in February of this year, 
originally covered about 38 percent of 
imports from the dollar area on the 
basis of the 1953 trade, and the gen- 
eral free list was expanded somewhat 
in July. 

In recent months Denmark hag 
been liberal in the issuance of licenses 
for many of the dollar commodities 
now to be formally exempted from 
import license requirements, and it is 
expected to follow a comparably lib- 
eral policy for import of many dollar 
commodities not now to be added to 
the free list, particularly if they are 
to be used by producers and have a 
price advantage of 5 percent or more 
over competitive EPU articles. 

Among the new commodities to be 


added to the general free list are the 


following: 


Certain undressed hides and skins; un- 
cleaned feathers; jute wrappers; rubber thread 
and covered rubber strands; cellulose wadding. 

Benzene; toluol; xylol and related prod- 
ucts; zinc plate and sheet; copper and bronze 
wire rods; various raw nonferrous base metals; 
zine sheet; enameled copper wire; zinc wire; 
nickel anodes; welding rods. 

Running gear for farm wagons and auto- 
motive trailers: automobile and motorcycle 
spare parts except engines, storage batteries, 
and gaskets; new tractors and parts. 

Office machines and parts; drafting instru- 
ments; machines for clipping. drying, and 
waving hair; sausage casings: soya beans: seed 
potatoes; various animal feeds: and rough 
broken and polished rice except in retail packe 
ages. 

—Emb., Copenhagen. 

A preliminary announcement of the 
new liberalization appeared in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, October 17, 
1955, page 9. 





Colombia Sets Standards 
For Entry of Baby Chicks 


Permits for import of baby chicks 
into Colombia are to be issued only 
for chicks originating in hatcheries 
cooperating in the Colombian National 
Poultry Improvement Plan and classi- 
fied as in the breeding stage of U. 8S. 
certified or higher. 

The new regulation was put into ef- 
fect by a resolution of July 1. Import 
of hatching eggs is not affected.— 
Emb., Bogota. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Some Goods Under Ban, Egypt Lists Tax-Exempt Imports 


license in Thailand 


A small list of goods are still pro- 
hibited import into Thailand and a 
small number remain subject to im- 
port licenses and quotas since the 
general lifting of import bans and 
license requirements by the Thai Gov- 
ernment on September 1 (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Oct. 10, p. 10). 


Goods now remaining on the pro- 
hibited list are as follows: 


Watermelon seed, not for seeding purposes; 
arecanut (betelnut); rattan; leaves for roll- 
ing cigarettes. 

Coconut, groundnut, and palm oils; mos- 
quito sticks; fireworks; chopsticks, tooth- 
picks. 

Bamboo hats; slippers and sandals; mats 
made of rattan, bamboo, coconut fiber, and 
grass, as well of other similar raw materials. 

Basketwork, except of metal; veneer sheets 
of wood; paper and wooden fans, including 
matted fans. 

Pesties, mortars, and flour grinders, not 
for industrial use; old newspapers for wrap- 
ping purposes. 


The former list of prohibited imports 
was published in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, May 16, 1955, page 12. 


The following goods are still sub- 
ject to import licenses and quotas: 


Meat, fresh, frozen, or in other forms; 
fruits, fresh, dried, or in other forms; garlic; 
flavoring powder; sugar. 

Pans, except paper and wooden fans; art 
Objects; earthenware; gold and silver orna- 
ments and silverware; metallic utensils; oil 
and hurricane lamps; matches. 

Cement; tinplate; steel girders; automobiles; 
oil for paint mixing with less than 170 iodine 
value. 

Yarn of every description; textile grey goods; 
striped cloth; cloth embroidered with gold or 
silver, both flat and rolled; loin cloths. 

Paper products: notebooks, including loose- 
leaf; files; bags; joss paper for worshipping. 


—Emb., Bangkok. 





India To Grant Jute Mills 


Loans for Modernization 


The National Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation of India in order 
to speed up modernization of Indian 
jute mills is to grant them loans at 
4 percent interest. 

The decision tp grant the loans was 
taken on September 9 at the first 
meeting of the Corporation, a Gov- 
ernment organization established a 
year ago to promote industrial de- 
velopment both public and private. 

A rebate of 25 percent of the tax 
levied on imported jute machinery is 
Sanctioned by the Government. The 
value of such imports rose to 33 mil- 
lion rupees in the Indian fiscal year 
ended in March from 17.8 million 
rupees in the preceding year, and a 
continued rise is indicated by the 


volume of import license applications 
received. 


At the same time the Government is 


encouraging domestic manufacture of 
utilities. 


October 24, 1955 


Egyptian tariff items exempted from 
the new 7-percent ad valorem import 
tax imposed by Egypt on September 1 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Sept. 19, 
1955, p. 8), as specified in Ministry of 
Finance and Economy order No. 105 
of September 11, are as follows: 
mJ 32 (d), Mother-of-pearl and other oyster 

e . 


84 (b), Copra (desiccated coconut kernel). 

84 (c), Palm nuts, beech nuts, castor oilseed, 
soya beans. 

84 (d), Flaxseed. 

84 (e), Sesame seeds. 

84 (f), Turnip and rape seed, mustard seed, 
clove seed, “zellah” seed je kind of hemp), 
hemp seed, other oi] seeds including apricot, 
peach, and plum stones. 


88, Fruit pods and berries for dyeing or 
tanning. 


89, Plants and parts thereof for dyeing or 
tanning. 

91 (d), Manna and extracts of cashoo, aloes, 
belladonna, chicory, gentiane, ipocacuan 
alap, cinchona, tamarina, sarsaparilla 
ke plants. 

97, Animal fats coming the bovine 
ovine caprine species, and other for industrial 
purposes. 


98, Pork and goose fats and other similar 
fats, for industrial purposes. 

100 (a), Spermacoti and fish oils for indus- 
trial purposes. 

100 (b)(1), Cod-liver oil for industrial pur- 
poses, 


102, Vegetable oils and butter other than 
cocoa butter used in medicine, such as croton- 
oil, gynocardia, laurel oil, etc 

104(b), Fixed vegetable olls and vegetable 
butter listed under items Nos. 102 and 103, 
imported for industrial purposes. 

105, Other fatty substances of vegetable 
origin not mentioned or included elsewhere, 
imported for industrial purposes. 

106, Fatty acids: Oleic (olein); stearic 
(stearin); palmitic (palmitin), and like acids; 
all products known as acid oils. 

108 (a), Animal or vegetable oils, fats, and 
butter whether hardened by hydrogenation or 
similar treatment, for industrial purposes. 

179, Clay, clay earth (alluvial earth), refrac- 
tory earth, and earth not specially mentioned 
elsewhere, used for making ceramic and 
porcelain products (kaolin, etc.). 

181, Gravel, sand, quartz, and flint. 

192, Crude magnesite and dolomite ores. 

202, Crude asbestos or asbestos fiber. 

206, All kinds of crude metalliferrous ores, 
including rare earths. @ 

221 (a)(1), Petroleum and schist oils and 
other mineral oils intended for refineries in 
bond. 

228 (b), Sulfur. 


235 (b), Bicarbonate of soda, natural or 
synthetic. 

235 (c), Caustic soda, including lye. 

257, All kinds of chemical products not else- 
where mentioned, for industrial purposes. 

257 (bis), Synthetic resins and molding sub- 
stances imported liquid. in lumps, or powdered 
for making synthetic plastic products. 


261 (a)(1)(2)(3)(4)(1), Cimema rolls or bands 
(films). 


262 (a), Natural indigo. 

263, Tanning extracts, 
vegetable origin. 

266 (b), Mineral black imported for making 
rubber tires. 

267, Coal tar dyes dried or in paste. 

295, Vegetable or animal oils and facts; fatty 
acids partly transformed into liquid soap by 
means of any base. 

335 (b), Raw hides and skins, fresh or dry. 

361, Rubber, “balatah,” gutta percha, and 
like materials, raw, not worked or manufac- 
tured, natural, liquid, hardened, regenerated, 
in scraps, synthetic chemical, imitations 
thereof, artifical, etc. 

362, Flexible rubber, in sheets, even clipped 
or cut at right angles or in the shape of bars, 
fods, bands, or belts. 


378, Pit lumber, poles, props, staddles, raw 


liquid or solid, of 


not sawn lengthwise, with or without 
Derk with maimuan of 70 cm. 


379, Raw round —_— oe with 
or without bark y.iength, the 
cm.; ge 


circumference of ohieh 

of a , boxwood, — 
oe Byres. wood, 

ood spools for winding nowtes thread, 


399, W 
bobbin tubes, reels for wea 
shuttle drivers. ew 


432, Pa of rags, wood, straw, alfa, or 
similar — 


438, Newsprint and magazine paper. 

471, Silk in cocoons. 

476 (a), Synthetic threads, No. 6 denier and 
above, for making fabrics for filtration of olls 
and the like. 

479 (8), Sieve fabric pate annie of pure natural 
silk or its down or tows. 

479 (eth) 8, Sieve fabric made of pure artifi- 
cial silk. 

480, Wools. 

pe (bis), Jute. 

Ramie and all other fiber Longa not 
anon mentioned, whether raw in 
combings or tows. 


530, Felt discs or felted wool fabrics, felted 
wool ‘textiles, cotton textiles of specia) texture, 
for paper mills and other industrial plants. 

535 (a), Special textiles made of artificial 
plastic yarns or of artificial silk or other 
weaving materials immersed in resinous sub- 
nee specially for making rubber 


574 (a), Mica in cut sheets or plates. 

581 (b), Firebrick and building material in 
which the aluminum oxide content does not 
exceed 42 percent. 

582, Other refractory materials and products, 
— and other products made of graphite 

cemboue paste, heat-resisting articles made 
of nfuso: earth and like materials. 

632, Pig iron, hematite, and spiegle fron. 
on Crude iron alloys and iron metallic 

oys. 

634, Crude iron and steel in the shape of 
ingots, and tron rolled or forged in the shape 
of rectangular or 


ne wy tm or ingots 
with rounded right-an 


637, Iron or steel, re alls 
638 (a), Iron or steel wire, crude. 


639, Iron or steel sheets, not corrugated. 


642, Special kinds of steel in ingots, bars, 
plates, or wire. 


648 (bis), Steel pipes specially 7 prepares for 
irrigation purposes through sprinkling, of no 
more than 160-mm. exter diameter and 
the walls of which are not more than 2 mm, 
thick; soldered and with ends pointed, in- 
cluding necessaries. 

650. Metallic structures of iron or steel im- 
ported for iron or ‘steel factories. 


675, Needles for tulle, lace, and knitware 
looms. 


683, Crude copper casts in ingots or lumps, 
slabs, blocks, or plates; electrolytic copper, 
copper filings, waste, and scrap of copper 
ware. 

706, Crude aluminum in lumps, wagete._¢ = 
slabs; filings, waste, and scrap of al 
ware. 


708, Aluminum slabs, plates, and sheets; also 
hammered or rolled thin slabs. 

710 (a), Aluminum tubes and pipes the dia- 
meter of which exceeds 3 inches. 

714. Crude lead blocks or cast slabs or plates; 
also filings, waste, and scrap of lead ware. 

721, Crude zinc in lumps, ingots, or cast 
= also filings, waste, and scrap of zinc 





bam Crude tin in lumps, cast slabs, or plates; 
also filings, waste. and scrap of tinware. 

729 (a), Tin bars. 
an Steam boilers (steam generators) of all 

nds. 

755, Superheaters, heaters for boilers, econo- 
mizers, and all apparatus not elsewhere speci- 
fied having heating or cooling surfaces, for 
condensers, refrigerators, air heaters, air con- 
densers, boiler water feeders, and like equip- 
ment. 

756, Stationary steam engines, separate from 
boilers; blowing machines; aspirators; me- 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Egypt Drops Entitlement 
For Some Dollar Exports 


Import entitlement accruing to 
Egyptian cotton exporters for dollar 
shipments was abolished on Sep- 
tember 27, according to an announce- 
ment made by the Egyptian Minister 
of Finance upon opening of the cot- 
ton exchange on that date. 

At the same time sales of cotton un- 
der international “B” clearing ac- 
counts with certain countries, whereby 
Egyptian pounds to be used in pay- 
ment for the cotton could be obtained 
on the free market at a discount, also 
were abolished. 

This action by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment is of importance to U. S. 
exporters, as it abolishes the former 
disadvantageous position of dollar 
products in the Egyptian market oc- 
casioned by the September 1 order to 
cancel import entitlement for sterling 
and German mark imports (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Sept. 19, 1955, p. 8). 

Under curent exchange-control pro- 
cedures, Egyptian importers will be 
supplied foreign exchange at official 
rates of exchange for all approved im- 
ports. 





Ceylon Bans Scrap 
Crepe Rubber Export 


The Government of Ceylon has 
banned export of scrap crepe rubber 
to assure a sufficient supply of sheet 
rubber for communist China to ful- 
fill its 1955 contract under the 5-year 
rubber-rice agreement with that coun- 


Since the market price for scrap 
crepe has risen above the price fixed 
for sheet by the Rubber Commissioner, 
sheet rubber has been remilled into 
scrap crepe. 

The ban also may be due to the 
Government’s release earlier this 
year of 20,000 long tons of sheet rub- 
ber for sale to countries other than 
China to take advantage of higher 
world prices. 


Ceylonese exports of scrap crepe in 
the first 7 months of 1955, however, 
were only slightly above the quantity 
shipped in the corresponding period 
of 1954. Although exports to the United 
States have declined in quantity, they 
have increased in value. Exports to 
the United States in the first 7 months 
of 1955 amounted to 2,654,000 pounds, 
valued at $707,000, compared with 3,- 
646,000 pounds, valued at $538,000, in 
the comparable period of 1954. 





Canada’s rye production for 1955 
is forecast at 15.4 million bushels, com- 
pared with 14.2 million produced last 
year, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports. 





New Egyptian Customs 
Law Proclaimed 


Existing Egyptian customs pro- 
cedures and regulations are con- 
solidated and formalized in a 
new law proclaimed in the offi- 
cial Negarit Gazeta of March 30, 
1955, published in August. 

No important changes in ex- 
isting practice or requirements 
are involved in the new law, but 
it is expected to facilitate the 
work of customs officers. 

Subjects covered in the law 
include invoicing of goods, entry 
and warehousing, computation 
and payment of duties, and pen- 
alties for violating customs pro- 
visions. 











Peru Regulates Granting of 
Guaranteed Foreign Loans 


All foreign-loan applications made 
by Peruvian Ministries, Government 
Corporations, and banks, municipali- 
ties, public benevolent organizations, 
and private individuals requiring 
Peruvian Government guaranty must 
be submitted to the Ministry of Fi- 
nance and Commerce, by a Supreme 
decree dated August 16. 


That Ministry will handle and refer 
them to a special commission created 
by a Supreme decree of October 10, 
1952. 


Projects approved will be submitted 
by the Ministry of Finance and Com- 
merce to international financial en- 
tities. 


The Peruvian Embassy in Washing- 
ton will deal only with applications 
for foreign loans and credits made 
through the Ministry of Finance. 





French Aviation Fuel Tax 
To Be Partially Refunded 


Partial refund of the consumption 
tax imposed in France on petroleum 
fuels used in civil aviation for testing 
motors or for flights not benefiting 
by the French provisions for free fuel- 
ing has been provided for. 

Refunds, effective retroactively to 
January 1, 1955, are as follows, in 
francs per 100 liters (1 liter—105.7 
quarts): 3,918 francs of the consump- 
tion tax of 4,219 francs on gasoline, 
French tariff item No. 334 A; and 775 
francs of the consumption tax of 832 
francs on jet fuel, tariff item Nos. 
ex 334 C and ex 334 E. 


The effect of the rebate provided 
for by a decree of August 11, published 
in the Journal Officiel of August 17, 
is to reduce the net cost of fuel used 
in civil aviation. 


Gold Coast To Permit 
Import of U. S. Items 


Limited quantities of selected com- 
modities will be authorized for import 
into the Gold Coast from the United 
States and Canada, the Controller. of 
Imports for the Gold Coast has an- 
nounced. 

Import license applications for such 
commodities will be considered only if 
forthcoming from established business 
firms in-the Gold Coast. 

The list of commodities to be con- 
sidered for import are: 

Pickled and salted meat, such as 
ham, salted pork, salted or smoked beef 
veal, and other smoked or salted meat; canned 
and dried food products, such as sausages of 
all kinds, meat and meat preparations in air- 


tight containers, and meat extracts and prep- 
arations of meat; canned and salted fish. 

Medicines, including vitamins and vitamin 
preparations, bacteriological products, sera 
and vaccines, penicillin, streptomycin, tyro- 
cidine, and other antibiotics. 

Opium. alkaloids, cocaine, caffein, quinine, 
and other alkaloids, and salts and their deriy- 
atives not contrary to the Pharmacy and 


Poisons Ordinance or the Dangerous Drugs . 


Ordinance. 


Patent leather, and nonelectric lamps and 
lanterns and spare parts. 


—Cons. Gen., Accra. 





Colombian Exchange Office 
Reaffirms Export Policies 


The Chief of the Colombian Office - 


of Exchange Registry has reaffirmed 
his position on the new 1-percent 
consular fee, which is applied to the 
f. o. b. value of shipments, and the 
5-percent limitation on the amount 
of foreign exchange permitted for 
handling charges and _ shipping 
agents’ commissions. 

Speaking before a meeting of the 
American Society, the Exchange Of- 
fice chief emphasized that in impos- 
ing the 1-percent fee the Colombian 
Government is exercising its right to 
tax for the maintenance of missions 
abroad. He admitted that there are 
administrative difficulties involved in 
the new procedures but assured that 
his office will do all possible to ex- 
pedite license applications. 

The chief also emphasized that the 
5-percent limitation ‘covers handling 
charges and shipping agents’ com- 
missions at ports but does not in- 
clude inland freight and export pack- 
ing, as formerly understood by many 
exporters.—Emb., Bogota. 





U. S. exports of cotton linters in the 
period August 1954-July 1955 amounted 
to 310,000 bales of 480 pounds net, 
8 percent higher than exports of 
286,000 bales in 1953-54, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 


Approximately 33 percent of the 
current year’s exports went to the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 22 per- 
cent to the United Kingdom, 19 per- 
cent to France, and 12 percent to 
Japan. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Egypt Lists... 
(Continued from Page 7) 


chanically-worked pumps; compressors; and 
motors, not elsewhere specified. 

757, Portable steam engines, including boil- 
ers; semistationary engines; draught engines. 

758 (b)(2), Elevating and loading apparatus 
(rotary cranes, swing Cranes, Capstan cranes, 
emptying cranes, etc.). 

760, Machine tools, pneumatic and other. 

760 bis, Machines for the tanning industry. 

761, Machines and looms for the textile in- 
dustry. 

762, Sewing machines of all kinds and em- 
proidering machines. 

763, Machines for making paper and board. 

764, Stamping machines and presses, print- 
ing machines, typesetting machines, and all 
apparatus for making cliches and stereotyped 
printing, etc. 

166, Implements and machinery for agri- 
culture and horticulture exclusive of motors. 

767, Machines for flour mills and bakeries, 
the oil, soap, and alimentary-paste industries. 

768 (a), Machinery and mechanical appara- 
tuses not elsewhere mentioned, used in indus- 
try or agriculture. 

769, Corrugated tubes for steam boliler fur- 
maces, mechanical grates for boilers, spiral 
tubes. ’ 

770, Cylinders for rolling mills. 

771, Flywheels. 

772, Pedestals, step bearings, clutches, pul- 
leys, and other transmission gears for ma- 
chines. 

773, Shafts and axles for machines. 

774, Sets for carding machines. 


715, Engraved cylinders for stamping and 
finishing fabrics. 

776, Detached pieces for machines and mech- 
anical apparatus or for transmission gears, not 
elsewhere specified. 


777, Electric generators, motors, and trans- 
formers. 


780 (a), Electric battery containers. 


781, Magnetos and sparking apparatus for 
internal combustion engines. 


790, Pieces and parts made of agglomerated 
or baked carbon for electrical purposes. 
792 (a), Electric apparatuses used in indus- 


try and agriculture and detached pieces 
thereof. 


804 (a)(1), Motorbus and truck chassis and 
engines. 

804 c, Automobiles, motorbuses, trolley buses, 
and ambulance cars. 

809, Dredgers, floating cranes, gates for dry- 
docks, floating docks, tow tugs for towing 
barges and ships and other similar boats. 


833 (a), Cinema apparatus and machinery 
used in the moving picture industry. 


893 (bis) (a), Articles to be imported after 
repairs or after undergoing complementary 
industrial operations provided previous expor- 
tation has taken place by authorization from 
the Customs and after identification formali- 
ties have been completed. 


—Emb., Cairo. 
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Uruguay To Subsidize 
Shipments of Wool 


Subsidy payments for export of 
greasy and washed wool from Uruguay 
in the remainder of 1955 and the first 
half of 1956 are authorized by the 
Uruguayan National Council of Gov- 
ernment in a decree of September 15. 


Premiums are to be paid exporters 
per dollar value of shipments declared 
in various periods, as follows: Through 
December 31, 1955, 21 centesimos; 
January 1, through March 31, 1956, 
14 centesimos; and April 1 through 
June 30, 1956, 7 centesimos (1 cen- 
tesimo=1/100 peso). 

On the basis of these three pre- 
miums, the effective exchange rates 
for greasy wool exports will be 1.729, 
1.659, and 1.589 pesos per US$1 for the 
three successive periods. Effective 
rates for washed wool will be 1.8121, 
1.7421, and 1.6721 pesos per $1. If 
world wool prices reach a level of 
15 percent above those prevailing on 
September 15, 1955, the premiums will 
be revised. 

To finance the premiums the Gov- 
ernment has increased exchange rates 
for most imports. The rate for raw 
materials and other essential com- 
modities is raised from 1.90 to 2:10 
pesos per $1, and the rate for most 
other imports, including luxury items, 
from 2.45 to 2.80 pesos per $1. 

The subsidy is intended to stimulate 
sales of large wool stocks carried over 
from last season and facilitate mar- 
keting of the new clip, which officially 
began on October 1.—Emb., Monte- 
video. 





Malaya Prospers .. . 
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ever, and was discouraged further by 
the frequent and widespread outburst 
of labor unrest. It was also less than 
that needed to provide employment 
for the rapidly growing labor force. 


Financial Position Solidified 


At midyear, it appeared certain that 
the anticipated Federation deficit of 
M$148 million would be pared by at 
least half, and probably more. Higher 
revenue from export duties on rubber 
and tin, and increased collections of 
import duties contributed chiefly to 
the improved financial position. Actu- 
ally, the Federation revenue from rub- 
ber shipments in the first 6 months 
already had outdistanced the esti- 
mated total for the full year. 


Moreover, individual and company 
income taxes are expected to yield 
substantially more than budgeted last 
year. For the Singapore budget, as 
opposed to that of the Federation, it 
is even expected that there may be 
a small surplus at the end of the 
year.—Cons. Gen., Singapore. 


Soviet-Iceland Pact 


Revises Trade Items 


Deliveries of petroleum products 
from the U. S. S. R. to Iceland under — 
a trade agreement for the calendar 
year 1956 concluded between the 
countries on September 3 are to be 
materially above exports under their 
July 1, 1954-December 31, 1955, agree- 
ment. 


Some increases are provided for 
shipment of pipe, reinforcing steel, 
coke, and anthracite coal. Deliveries 
of soft coal, iron and steel sheet, and 
lumber, not included in the preceding 
18-month agreement, also are called 
for. Cement exports are to be consid- 
erably reduced, and no corn exports 
are contemplated. Shipments of mis- 
cellaneous articles, set at 31.5 million 
crowns in the preceding agreement 
and at 50 million in 1953, will consist 
of automobiles to a value of 1.8 million 
crowns and unspecified items to a 
value of 10 million. 


Icelandic exports of frozen fish 
fillets to the U. S. S. R. are expected 
to amount to 20,000 metric tons, some- 
what below earlier shipments. There 
are to be no deliveries of frozen her- 
ring, but deliveries of salted herring 
are to increase to 15,000 tons, com- 
pared with 10,000 tons annually under 
the 1953 and 1954-55 agreements. 
Actual deliveries of fillets to the U. 8S. 
S. R. amounted to 19,405 metric tons 
in 1954, and those of salt herring to 
8,968 tons. 


Miscellaneous deliveries from Ice- 
land to the Soviet Union are to 
amount to 2 million crowns, compared 
with 4 million under the preceding 
agreement.—Leg., Reykjavik. 





Pakistan Considers Central 
Agency for Export of Jute 


The Government of Pakistan is 
considering sponsorship of a private 
organization which would set up a 
central agency to handle all raw jute 
exports from East Pakistan, according 
to unconfirmed reports. 


Shippers would maintain their pres- 
ent connections with foreign mills 
and other buyers, but all offers would 
be handled through the agency, which 
also would have the responsibility for 
fixing prices at monthly intervals. 


The apparent motive for the plan is 
to ensure greater price stability and 
to make malpractices, such as viola- 
tion of official export price minima, 
more difficult. 





Philippine copra exports in August 
1955 totaled 75,923 long tons, 10 per- 
cent above the previous month, but 7 
percent below those of August a year 
ago, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports. 








Economic Cooperation, Like Trade, 
Is a Two-Way Street 


Eugene M. Braderman 
Director, Far Eastern Division 


Bureau of Foreign Commerce 


I am sure that all will agree that the basic economic objective of 
most of the countries of the world is the same, namely, the achievement 
of better living conditions for their people; and that the achievement 
of this objective is best accomplished by the freest possible exchange 
of products and ideas. Successful economic relations in today’s world 


require a broad highway carrying a 
heavy two-way traffic in goods, serv- 
ices, and ideas in which all countries 
participate to the extent that they are 
able. Such cooperation demands the 
utmost in mutual comprehension and 
tolerance to succeed. ° 

This give-and-take of understand- 
ing is of special importance to the 





This article is based on an address 
delivered by Mr. Braderman at the 
Far East Conference of the Far East- 
America Council of Commerce and In- 
dustry, Inc., at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, Thursday morn- 
ing, October 20. 





countries of the Far East and those 
of the West for they face each other 
over vast geographical, economic, and 
cultural barriers. It is frankly not 
always easy for the peoples of the two 
areas to achieve that mutual under- 
standing which is the basis of the 
most effective cooperation. 

Many of us in the United States 
find it difficult to realize how import- 
ant in the thoughts and actions of the 
countries of the Far East is the fact 
that most of them only recently have 
become independent. Ten years ago 
India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, the 
Philippines, Indonesia, Laos, Cambo- 
dia, Viet-Nam, and the Republic of 
Korea were all colonies. To this fact 
may be attributed a number of atti- 
tudes, on the part of these countries 
which call for a special effort of 
understanding. 


-. U. S. Needs To Exercise 


Understanding, Patience 


The Asian countries find it difficult 
to believe that economic cooperation, 
investment, and technical assistance 
offered to them by the United States 
and its businessmen contain no hid- 
den, nefarious motive. They often 
fear that the acceptance of such co- 
operation will result in a loss of their 
newly found sovereignty. At the same 
time, their recent colonial status and 
the fact that for so many years all 
policy decisions affecting them were 
made elsewhere makes them feel that 
the countries which were responsible 





for their fate now have an obligation 
to provide economic aid to help them 
solve their present problems. 

These psychological attitudes of far 
eastern countries require understand- 
ing and patience on our part, and there 
is little doubt that time will gradually 
remove these suspicions and fears. 
But there are other hard facts about 
the organization and economy of the 
Asian countries which time alone will 
not change. These are things which 
not only call for understanding but 
also require our assistance in the 
efforts which are being made to deal 
with them. 


Asian Countries Have 
To Meet Many Problems 


Overpopulation and the need for 
more education are two of the most 
basic and urgent problems facing most 
of the countries of this area. They 
condition much of the thought and 
action of the governments of these 
countries and complicate greatly all 
their efforts to achieve a better way 
of life. Jobs must be found for an ever- 
increasing population, and everyone 
must be taught to read and write so 
that a modern society can be built 
and administered. Unfortunately, the 
conquest of illiteracy is complicated 
by the existence of large numbers of 
dialects which require translation of 
technical books and the provision of 
teachers competent both in the sub- 
ject matter and in the language of 
the people. 

In addition, Asian countries are 
confronted with three other very se- 
rious inadequacies which contribute 
to their difficulties and which it is 
important for others to understand. 
First, the complex governmental ma- 
chinery which is necessary to a mod- 
ern industrial state is missing in most 
of the area. The training of adminis- 
trators and the setting up of reason- 
ably efficient departments and insti- 
tutions cannot be accomplished over- 
night or even within a few years. 

The lack of well-developed govern- 
mental institutions is even more sig- 
nificant because many Far Eastern 
countries are trying to promote the 


desired accelerated pace of economic 
development through governmental 
machinery, a function which in other 
countries is accomplished largely by 
private groups and organizations. 

A second problem is the general ab- 
sence of business administrators able 
to perform the tasks essential to the 
successful conduct of business enter- 
prises: Here again it is necessary for 
time to elapse before the needed 
schools can be established and staffed, 
Students trained, and business expe- 
rience gained, all of which is neces- 
sary to provide an adequate supply of 
managerial talent. 

The third problem which conditions 
the first two, is the general absence 
of a middle class in the Asian area, 
In the West, -centuries of commercial 
and industrial development brought 
into being a class of private entre- 


preneurs who were prepared techni-_ 


cally and psychologically to exploit 
the potentialities of the industrial 
revolution. In fact, the middle class 
provides one of the most significant 
characteristics of the economic and 
social structure of the United States 
today. Unfortunately, it is not some- 
thing which can be created rapidly by 
Asian countries. 

These are some of the things about 
the East which call for a special ef- 
fort of understanding by the West. 
But the effort of understanding can- 
not be one-sided. There are many 
things about the West, and particu- 
larly about the United States, that 
call for sympathetic comprehension 
by the East if really effective economic 
cooperation for the good of all is to 
take place. 


U. S. Love of Freedom Extends 
To Trade and Business 

Many far eastern people, looking 
at us from their present stage of eco- 
nomic and political development, find 
it difficult to see why we place such 
great emphasis on the role of free, 
private enterprise in the country’s 
economic life. To understand this, 
they must realize the role that private 
enterprise has played in U. 8S. eco- 
nomic development. 

The framers of the American Con- 
stitution were inspired by a love of 
freedom, and this love of freedom 
carried over into the way in which 
Americans conducted their trade and 
business affairs. Competitive enter- 
prise and the freedom to exercise 
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individual initiative always have been 
yalued by the American people, many 
of whom came to this country because 
they were dissatisfied with conditions 
in their native lands. 


They were by nature rebels and 
noncomformists who preferred to 
carve out on the frontier a new life 
with all its attendant risks and 
hazards. They were generally agree- 
eble to the proposition that the gov- 
ernment that governs least is the one 
that governs best and they developed 
this vast country as individual busi- 
nessmen and industrialists, small and 
large, with little help or hindrance 
from the government. 


This same thinking motivates the 
bulk of our actions today. While there 
are many fields in which government 
quite properly plays the leading role, 
we believe firmly that a competitive 
system of free, private, capitalistic 
enterprise is the best means for as- 
suring increasingly better standards 
of living for our people. 

Within this concept the energetic 
development of U.S. natural resources 
fs another aspect of our life that is 
sometimes misunderstood or misinter- 
preted by countries which today 
are at the earlier stages of their 
economic development. 

Such natural resources as we pos- 
sess have been employed at a rapid 
rate. It is the use that has been made 
of the resources and not the inert 
resources themselves that has pro- 
vided a basis for such prosperity as 
exists in this country. 


Resources Adapted To Provide 
New Products for New Needs 


We are proud of our economic de- 
velopment and want others to under- 
stand how we achieved it. One of the 
important elements in U. S. industrial 
achievement is the ingenuity our re- 
search scientists and inventors have 
used in adapting our resources to pro- 
vide new products to meet new needs 
and wants. Many examples of this can 
be cited, one of which is the chemical 
and drug industry which today finds a 
large proportion of its sales repre- 
senting products which were non- 
existent a few years ago. Between 80 
and 90 percent of all the farm chem- 
ical business in this country is at- 
tributed to chemicals not available 10 
years ago and 90 percent of today’s 
medical prescriptions are said to be 
for medicines that did not even exist 
15 years ago. 


Whole new industries have been 
created in the past quarter century. 
Vast plants produce plastics and elec- 
tronic devices never before dreamed 
of. One of the most fascinating results 
of research is the development by one 
of our eminent scientists of hundreds 
of new and different uses for the 
peanut—a crop which is of great im- 
portance to some of the countries of 
the East. 
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Most of. this research is privately 
sponsored and financed and is moti- 
vated by the same forces of pnivate 
initiative and enterprise that have 
created the industries themselves. 

It would be well, too, for the people 
of the Far East to understand that 
we also have our problems. A huge 
national debt which produces budg- 
etary deficits that do not confine 
themselves to depression years is cer- 
tainly not a completely satisfactory 
situation. We also have localized un- 
employment problems and other diffi- 
culties such as those which arise when 
industry shifts from one part of the 
country to another or when consump- 
tion habits change from old products 
to new ones. We are constantly trying 
to find ways of meeting these chal- 
lenges and are ready to cooperate with 
other countries in solving those of 
our problems which depend on inter- 
national activity for their solution. 


Economic Cooperation of 
Benefit To All Is Possible 


On the basis of the kind of mutual 
understanding which I have outlined 
here, economic cooperation of benefit 
to all is possible between the East and 
the West. Three particular areas of 
economic cooperation seem to me to 
be of special importance to our com- 
mon objectives: Trade, private invest- 
ment, and government aid. 


It has for long been the opinion of 
the U. S. Government that the re- 
moval of restrictions on international 
trade is basic to the achievement of 
real economic development in the 
world. 


We do recognize that countries just 
beginning to industrialize feel the 
need to protect infant industries until 
they have reached the stage where 
they are large and efficient enough to 
compete freely without the need of 
tariff protection, for we remember 
that we ourselves used this device to 
protect our industries. But our expe- 
rience and that of others has taught 
us that there are limits on the extent 
to which industrial development can 
be promoted by trade controls whether 
they be tariffs or some of the newer 
restrictive devices which are in vogue 
today. 

Except in cases involving basic na- 
tional security, the use of controls to 
protect weak and parasitic industries 
which can never be strong enough to 
compete freely is rarely justified. 
Strict controls on trade, we believe, 
can retard a country’s real economic 
development. 


Foreign Investment Aid To 
Early Economic Development 


As for foreign investment, we are 
aware that most of the countries of 
the Far East have a very different 
attitude from our own. We wish that 
they could realize how much the 
United States was aided in its early 


economic development by the free and 
unhindered entry of substantial 
amounts of private capital from 
abroad. Much of this investment came 
from Great Britain, a country of 
which we had once been a colonial 
dependency. 

By the end of the 19th century 


some $3,400 million had been invested . 


by Europeans in the United States, a 
sum which represented then 

times the purchasing power it 
today. Our industrial growth certainly 
would have taken place more slow 
and on a smaller scale without 
foreign capital. We are greatly in- 
debted to European investors for their 
confidence in our future and for ex- 
pressing that confidence in the form 
of tangible financial assistance which, 
incidentally, was generally profitable 
to them as well as to us. 

Finally, a word about foreign ald. 
Here, too, a real effort at understand- 
ing must be made. It is all too easy 
for the underdeveloped countries of 
the East to feel that the United States 
is an inexhaustible source of aid on 
which they can draw in accordance 
with their needs, and that we are 
really obligated to give aid simply 
because it is needed and we have so 
much. They feel that aid should be 
given without strings and with no 
thought of reward or even gratitude, 

Our Eastern friends often ignore or 
seem to forget that aid comes from 
the earnings of the American public, 
A continuing aid program is a bur- 
den—it means less goods and services 
at home and _ increased taxes. The 
people of the East are generally un- 
aware that many Americans feel that 
aid to foreign countries is an unfair 
drain on their national income, Many 
Americans find it difficult to under- 
stand what possible benefits they can 
get from assisting people half 
around the world to develop their 
economies. 

Others never cease to wonder why 
some of the countries we are 
take stands on international issues 
which seem to be detrimental to the 
cause of world peace. However, such 
attitudes are not representative of the 
majority of the American people, for 
the size and scope of U. S. aid pro- 
grams, both public and private, clearly 
demonstrate our willingness to con- 
tribute goods and services to the East 
out of our wealth and experience. 

These facts about the difference in 
attitude and point of view between 
the Far East and the United States 
must not be buried merely because 
some of them are unpalatable. They 
must be laid bare for all to see 80 
that we can understand and deal ef- 
fectively with them. With such under- 
standing we can take realistic and 
constructive steps to provide a sounder 
and more permanent basis for true 
economic cooperation which is basi- 
cally reciprocal and, like trade, is a 
two-way street. 
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Automotive Equipment Market in 
Eastern Europe Appraised 


John C. Borton 


Director, Office of Export Supply 


Bureau of Foreign Commerce 


In trying to appraise the major factors which are affecting the 
Eastern European market for automotive equipment, we shall first 
look at production in the Soviet bloc, including the satellites, communist 


China, and North Korea. 


From the best evidence available, we estimate that total production 


of commercial-type vehicles. will 
amount to 549,500 units in 1955, of 
which 466,000 will be trucks and 83,500 
will be passenger cars. Last year’s pro- 
duction was estimated at 488,000 ve- 
hicles. The truck-production figures 
are for commercial-type vehicles 





Excerpts from a speech delivered by 
Mr. Borton before the Overseas Auto- 
motive Club, Inc., New York City, 
October 13. 





which may be used for both commer- 
cial and military purposes. They do 
not include those special-purpose ve- 
hicles which are consigned directly to 
the military. 

Almost all of the trucks produced 
by the U. S. S. R. are copies of our 
World War II trucks which were sent 
to that country under lend-lease. It 
is often reported that many of the 
American-type parts, such as ring 
gears, pinions, transmission gears, and 
axles, for both World War II and pres- 
ent-day vehicles, can be used on the 
trucks and some of the passenger cars 
made in Russia today. This is one of 
the reasons we believe it is necessary 
to maintain export control over these 
items. 

Most of the evidence we receive in- 
dicates that Soviet vehicles and re- 
placement parts are inferior to equiv- 
alent U. S. products. This may be due 
both to faulty workmanship and to 
the failure to use proper steel alloys 
for important functional parts in their 
general-purpose vehicles. 


Difficulties Prevent Sales 


We cannot help being disturbed by 
firsthand reports which confirm in- 
formation received from other sources 
that although the Soviet-made ve- 
hicles are inferior, thousands of serv- 
iceable American trucks of World War 
II vintage still are in use by the 
Eastern Soviet bloc and commu- 
nist Chinese. We know that their use- 
ful life can be increased immeasurably 
by adequate supplies of replacement 
parts from the United States, and for 
that reason we continue close super- 
yision over the export of replacement 


Theoretically, 
12 


the potential mar- 





ket in Eastern Europe for automotive 
equipment should be very great, but 
we are confronted with some very 
practical difficulties which prevent 
this potential from being converted 
into current sales. First, all trading 
is done through government corpora- 
tions, thus putting an effective quietus 
on a market’s development through 
normal American private initiative 
and competitive sales promotion. 

Second, the overwhelming majority 
of Soviet citizens do not have the pur- 
chasing power to buy a Soviet-made 
automobile, let alone an imported 
product. The POBEDA sells in Mos- 
cow at 16,000 rubles or $4,000 at the 
official exchange rate. For the average 
Russian this means his total salary 
for about 2 years. Almost all the 
truck production goes to the Govern- 
ment-controlled industries or collec- 
tive farms, and the few passenger 
cars that are produced go either to 
the communist bureaucracy or to a 
few college professors or plant man- 
agers. 

Third, we estimate that Eastern Eu- 
rope has only about $44 million avail- 
able for the purchase of all types of 
American products. They earn these 
substantial dollar balances by selling 
the United States goods at the rate 
of approximately $50 million a year, 
while we are selling them only about 
$6 million worth. But most of these 
dollar balances are spent in third 
countries and are not available for 
direct purchases from the United 
States. There is also considerable doubt 
as to whether any substantial amount 
of the remaining dollar holdings are 
likely to be made available for the 
purchase of automotive equipment in 
the United States. 


Sales Opportunities Indicated 

Fourth, we know that Russia has 
substantial gold holdings, but again 
it is unlikely that this gold would be 
released for the purchase of automo- 
tive equipment in the United States 
at the very time when Russia is known 
to be exporting small quantities of 
automotive equipment outside the 
Soviet bloc. 

However, there have been a few 


indications that the Soviet bloc de- 
sires to obtain American passenger 
cars. AS you know from the press, 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce is- 
sued a few months ago a license for 
500 passenger cars for shipment to 
Bulgaria. At the time the license wag 
issued we were informed that the 
dollars would be made available. As 
often happens, however, in develop- 
ing business with the Soviet bloc some 
difficulties arose before shipment wag 
made, and there is still considerable 
uncertainty as to the quantity which 
eventually may be shipped. 

But for four-wheel-drive trucks, a 
type Of vehicle which normally would 
not be approved for shipment to the 
Soviet bloc because of its potential 
military use, Soviet interest is very 
great. A consignment of such U. 8.- 
made trucks to_a friendly middle 
eastern country recently was diverted 
to the Soviet bloc. Public announce- 
ment has been made that the BFC has 
suspended from the export business 
the firms responsible for these di- 
versions. 


Licensing of Parts Required 

Probably you have heard reports 
throughout the trade that the Chinese 
communists have been canvassing the 
world for American parts which would 
serve as replacements on the many 
makes of American military trucks 
originally shipped to Russia under 
lend-lease during the second World 
War, and subsequently transferred to 
communist China. Some of the bills 
of material prepared by the Chinese 
list huge quantities of truck parts and 
assemblies. The quantities are so large 
as to indicate a requirement not only 
for replacement purposes on the World 
War II American vehicles, but also 
for use as replacements on present- 
day Russian-made vehicles. 

It is in an attempt to prevent the 
Chinese from getting these U. S.-made 
parts either directly or indirectly that 
we have had to maintain our special 
procedures for the licensing of auto- 
motive replacement parts. As you 
know, under this procedure we limit 
approvals to known dealers in friendly 
countries and within the estimated 
local requirements. 

The effort to control shipments of 
this kind to communist China is by no 
means limited to the United States, 
In the past year the Chinese ordered 
several thousand truck wheels from @ 
Western European country and de- 
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scribed the truck wheels as “wheels 
for agricultural carts.” On the basis of 
this statement the order was accepted 
and deliveries began. Investigation 
soon disclosed that the wheels met 
U. S. specifications for one of the 
World War II military vehicles. As 
soon as these facts were discovered, 
shipments were stopped after only a 
few units had been shipped. 

Turning for a moment to the activ- 
ity of your European competitors in 
the Eastern European markét, I re- 
call quite a flurry a few years ago 
when it was reported through trade 
channels that the Western European 
countries were expecting to obtain 
considerable business from both China 
and Eastern Europe. However, actual 
shipments have been negligible. 

Several inquiries have been received 
from Eastern Europe as to the pos- 
sibility of buying passenger cars as- 
sembled abroad by the subsidiaries 
or affiliates of U. S. firms from parts 
shipped from the United States. None 
of these inquires have involved more 
than a few units each, and so far as I 
know, none of them have yet developed 
into actual business; but it seems ob- 
vious there is some interest in this 
business, and it is logical that the 
Eastern European countries would be 
more likely to place orders for cars 
produced abroad rather than for U. S. 
cars which would require the expend- 
iture of either gold or dollars. I have 
not heard of any recent inquiries along 
this line for trucks. 


Policy Changes Slightly 


Our action on export licenses is a 
major factor in your development of 
markets for automotive equipment in 
Europe. Licensing policy has not 
changed substantially in recent 
months. There is still a presumption 
for favorable consideration of license 
applications for passenger cars for 
shipment to Eastern Europe. This fol- 
lows the general policy that items 
which are not on the positive list 
normally will be approved for shipment 
to this area. But, there is a presump- 
tion for denial of license applications 
for items on our positive list, since 
these items either have strategic value 
or are in short supply in the United 
States. Under this policy, license ap- 
plications for automotive parts on the 
positive list are likely to be disap- 
proved. In this same category are 
four-wheel-drive trucks. However, the 
presumption is for approval of licenses 
for the types of trucks in reasonable 
quantities which are not on the posi- 
tive list, unless there are some special 
circumstances surrounding the trans- 
action which indicate that approval 
would not be in the national interest. 

Special licensing problems are raised 
when affiliates or subsidiaries of U. S. 
firms wish to sell to the Soviet bloc 
finished vehicles assembled abroad 
from U. S.-made parts. In general, 
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BFC has taken the position that the 
terms of the general licenses or vali- 
dated licenses under which parts are 
exported from the United States pro- 
hibit the reshipment of these parts 
to Eastern Europe either as parts or 
as assembled vehicles unless specific 
authorization is given by BFC. 

If the parent firm wishes to author- 
ize its subsidiary to ship assembled 
vehicles to the Soviet bloc, the original 
exporter of the parts may file a letter 
with BFC, stating all of the facts and 
requesting authorization to make such 
shipments. We may then reply by let- 
ter, authorizing the shipment. The pol- 
icy which we follow when acting on 
such applications is the same as that 
applicable to proposed original ship- 
ments direct to the Soviet bloc from 
the United States. 

Although Yugoslavia has a commu- 
nist government, we do not consider 
it a satellite of Russia and our licens- 
ing policy with respect to the shipment 
of all commodities to Yugoslavia is 
substantially the same as that for 
other friendly Western European 
countries. From experience this does 
not appear likely to be a good market 
for either trucks, passenger cars, or 
replacement parts. The total number 
of units of passenger cars and trucks 
shipped to Yugoslavia from the United 
States in 1954 was only about one-half 
of 1 percent of the amount shipped 
to Venezuela alone. We have no indi- 
cation of a substantial change in this 
trade pattern in the immediate future. 

Though the Department of Com- 
merce is not in a position to help you 
promote the sale of your products in 
Eastern Europe, we will be glad at 
least to give you our comments in 
advance as to the export-licensing ac- 
tion we are likely to take on any pro- 
posed transaction. In this way we may 
be able to save your wasting time and 
expense in developing business we are 
not likely to license. 


Market Possibilities Summarized 


In summary then, you are faced 
with this situation: There is a very 
strong demand throughout Eastern 
Europe for automotive replacement 
parts and for military-type vehicles; 
but these are the very items which the 
U. S. Government considers strategic 
and which are not likely to be approved 
for shipment to this area. In the 
passenger-car field, the Government 
is likely to approve shipments, but 
the market for U. S.-produced and 
assembled vehicles is exceedingly 
limited. “The only area where there 
seems any likelihood of developing 
sales to Eastern Europe is for passen- 
ger cars assembled abroad from U. S.- 
produced parts. 

With this discouraging appraisal, 
I can only urge that you devote your 
energies, talents, and ingenuity to 
continue the development of the export 
markets where your efforts in recent 
years have been rewarded with annual 
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Listed below are the latest reports 
published by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce in its World Trade Infor- 
mation Service. 


This publication series is designed 
to provide world traders with a broad, 
efficient reporting service. 


WTIS reports are presented in an 
improved format and printed in easy- 
to-read type. They are arranged in 
five convenient “packages”: 


Part 1, Economic Reports ($6 a year; 
$8.50 if mailed abroad); Part 2, Oper- 
ations Reports ($6 a year; $8.50 if 
mailed abroad); Part 3, Statistical 
Reports ($6 a year; $7.50 if mailed 
abroad); Part 4, Utilities Abroad ($3 
a year; $4 if mailed abroad); Part 5, 
Fairs and Exhibitions ($6 a year; $8 
if mailed abroad). 


Subscriptions for the World Trade 


Information Service may be placed — 


with U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices or with the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Remittances payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents should accom- 
pany subscriptions. 


Copies of individual reports also 
may be purchased from the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices or the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 


The new WTIS reports are the fol- 
lowing: 


Economic Reports 


Basic Data on the Economy of 
Yugoslavia. WTIS, Part 1, No. 55-91. 10 
pp. 10 cents. 


Establishing a Business in Angola. 
WTIS, Part 1, No. 55-92. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Income Taxation in the United 
Kingdom. WTIS, Part 1, No. 55-94. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


Operations Reports 


Preparing Shipments to British East 
Africa. WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-103. 6 
pp. 10 cents. 


Licensing and Exchange Controls— 
the Philippines. WTIS, Part 2, No. 
55-104. 5 pp. 10 cents. 


Preparing Shipments to Finland. 
WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-106. 5 pp. 10 
cents. 





sales of approximately $1 billion. This 
comes close to 10 percent of all U. 8. 
commercial exports combined and is an 
achievement in worldwide competi- 
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Firm in lran Wants Gypsum Plant 


The Tehran Gypsum Co., Ferdowsi 
Avenue, Tehran, operator of two 
mine-site concessions at Touchal and 
Megarabad and producer of gypsum 


“at Hashemabad, wishes to purchase 


new plant and equipment to modern- 
ize its mining and gypsum producing 
operations. 

The plant should have a capacity 
of 1,000 tons of finished gypsum per 
day. Construction of the new build- 
ings, to comprise several units, is 
planned at the site of the largest mine 
at Touchal. 

American suppliers should be able 
to advise on all types of machinery 
needed to outfit a modern gypsum 
plant, including information and 
specifications on automatically con- 
trolled firing kilns, conveyor belts, 
crushers, and machinery for produc- 
ing sacks and packaging the gypsum 
powder. At least one American tech- 
nician should remain in Tehran for 
a@ year or two to advise the company 
on plant operation and maintenance. 

Interested U. S. firms should ad- 
dress their offers, including specifica- 
tions, price quotations, and terms of 
payment and interest rates, to the 
Tehran Gypsum Co. at the address 
given. Credit facilities for a minimum 





Egypt To Purchase 16 Steel 
Petroleum-Storage Tanks 


The Director General, Egyptian Gov- 
ernment Petroleum Refinery, Suez, in- 
vites bids until December 14 for the 
supply and construction of 16 all 
welded mild steel petroleum-storage 
tanks. 


Bids must be submitted through an 
agent established in Egypt and must 
be accompanied by a provisional de- 
posit of 2 percent of the value of the 
contract. 

A copy of the specifications and bid- 
ding conditions is available for review 
on loan from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Ceylon Ministry To Purchase 
600 Lightning Arresters 


The Chairman, Tender Board, Min- 
istry of Transport & Works, Colombo, 
invites tenders until November 2 for 
the supply of 400 lightning arresters, 
33 kilovolts, and 200 lightning arrest- 
ers, 11 kilovolts. 


A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washngton 25, 
D. C. 
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period of 5 years are essential to the 
conclusion of any transaction. 


Supplemental data on this proposal 
are available from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Brazilian Firm Plans 
Electrode Plant 


Electro-Carbono, S. A., Rua Con- 
selheiro Crispiniano 53, 6th Floor, 
Sao Paulo, proposes to construct a 
plant for the production of graphite 
and carbon electrodes in San Sal- 
vador, Bahia, based on a market sur- 
vey. Initjal production is set for 
around 6,000 metric tons annually. 


American investors are asked to 
contribute US$2 million to cover the 
estimated cost of the imported ma- 
chinery, the Brazilians to put up the 
additional US$2 million required for 
constructing the plant, installing 
equipment, and related expenses. The 
Brazilian cruzeiro participation, it is 
claimed, already has been pledged. 
The company expects the special Fed- 
eral and Bahia State government 
concessions customarily granted an 
important, basic industry. 


A copy of the marketing survey on 
this project prepared by Professional 
Services Corp. do Brasil, S. A., and 
supplemental data are available for 
review on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. In- 
terested firms should correspond di- 
rect with Professional Services Corp. 
do Brasil, S. A., Av. Casper Libero 36, 
3°, Sala 306, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 





Iran Ministry Invites Bids 
On New Railway Equipment 


The Iranian Ministry of Roads 
and Communications in Tehran in- 
vites bids from U. S. firms for the 
supply, installation, and operation 
of equipment for new railway lines 
under construction from Mianeh to 
Tabriz in Azerbaijan and Shahrud to 
Meshed in Khorasan. 

Diesel and electric motors, pumps, 
reservoirs, and telephone and tele- 
graphic communications are among 
the equipment required. Deadline for 
the submission of‘ bids is December 7. 

A copy of the specifications and 
drawings, in French, is available for 
review on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Ecuadoran Firm Invites 
U. S. Capital 


Casa Schwarz, S. A., P. O. Box 
5794, Guayaquil, invites capital 
in the amount of $50,000 to fi- 
nance needed imports of general 
machinery from the United 
States. 


The company imports diesel 
engines, hydroelectric power 
plants, turbines, coffee and rice 
mills, irrigation and household 
pumps, small generators, gasoline 
engines, and electrical household 
appliances. The firm states that 
it has an excellent coverage of 
the entire country and that its 
potential is limited only by lack 
of capital. 

Supplemental data are avail- 
able for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 














Israeli Firm Invites 
U. S. Participation 


The Israel Sewing Machines Co., 22 
Yehuda Halevi Street, Tel-Aviv, is 
interested in establishing a partner- 
ship with an American manufacturer 
to produce under license certain frac- 
tional motors, % to 1 horsepower, 50 
cycles, 220 volts, for sewing machines 
and other industrial purposes. Initial 
production of about 200 units monthly 
is expected. 

The company is active as importer, 
wholesaler, and retailer of all types 
of sewing machines, spare parts, ac- 
cessories and attachments, electric 
motors, etc., for the entire needle 
trade. The firm, which operates its 
own repair workshop and produces 
foot and treadle controls for serial 
motors and accessories for industrial 
sewing machines, makes clutch motors 
for these machines in cooperation 
with a local factory. 

The American partner would be ex- 
pected to finance the supply of equip- 
ment and materials required for the 
operation, to provide technical know- 
how, and to grant licensing rights if 
needed. The Israeli company will 
provide the factory building and the 
necessary local capital for expansion 
of the plant. 

Interested firms should correspond 
direct with the Israel Sewing Machines 
Co. at the given address. 





The Turkish filbert crop, which 
dominates world commercial produc- 
tion, is forecast at 50,000 short tons, 
unshelled, for 1955. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Iran Tobacco Monopoly 


Wants Various Items 


The Iranian Tobacco Monopoly In- 
stitute in Tehran invites tenders on 
the following items, bid deadline De- 
cember 7: 55 tons rolled steel, strap 
thickness 0.4 mm., width 10 mm.; 560,- 
000 pieces of strap seals; 20 tons gal- 
yanized iron angles 20 mm. x 20 mm, x 
$mm., length about 6 m.; and 15 tons 
carpenter’s nail 15 x 1% and 10 tons 
carpenter’s nail 15 x 1%4; 6% tons gal- 
yanized iron sheets—dimensions: 1,140 
mm. x 1,240 mm. x 1.50 mm. 

Tenders for the following items will 
be opened on December 12: 1 bench 
drill, capable of holding 1-mm. to 15- 
mm. drills, with 2 jaws, chock, and 
vise; power supply 3 phases: 220/380 
v., 50 c.; 1 scissors, strap, wire and 
angle cutting, large size of well- 
known makes, table operating; and 1 
scissors, 3-mm. iron sheet cutting, 
large size, with blades of 1,000 mm. 


Specifications on these items may 
be obtained at the Iranian Embassy, 
3005 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 





Ceylon in Market To Buy 
Galvanized Steel Sheets 


The Government Stores Depart- 
ment, Colombo, invites tenders until 
December 20 for the supply of galva- 
nized steel sheets, as follows: 25 sheets 
8’ x 48” x 18 BG; 3,000 sheets 8’ x 36” 
x 24 BG; 3,000 sheets 8’ x 48” x 24 BG; 
50 sheets 8’ x 48” x 26 BG; 200 sheets 
8 x 36” x 22 BG; 50 sheets 8 x 48” x 
yy”. 

Tenders should be submitted on 
forms which may be obtained from 
the Ceylon Embassy, 2148 Wyoming 
Avenue NW., Washington 8, D. C. 


A copy of the specifications and 
tender documents is available for re- 
view on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Distribution Pillars, Voltage 
Regulators Needed in Ceylon 


The Chairman, Tender Board, Min- 
istry of Transport and Works, Colom- 
bo, will receive tenders until November 
23 for the supply of 12 voltage regula- 
tors and 50 distribution pillars. 

Tender books may be obtained from 
the Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., on 
payment of a deposit of $22.40 and a 
nonreturnable fee of $1.12 each. 


A copy of the tender notice and 
specifications is available for review 
on loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Light and Heavy Rails 
Wanted in Egypt 


The Survey Department, Or- 
man, Giza, invites tenders until 
November 5 for the supply of 
2,300 tons of light rails, 10.5 to 
11.5 kilograms per rail, in lengths 
of 1.05 to 1.15 meters; and 1,500 
tons of heavy rails, 27 to 30 kilo- 
grams per rail, in lengths of 1.2 
to 1.3 meters. 


A copy of the tender conditions 
and specifications may be ob- 
tained from the Embassy of 
Egypt, Economic and Commer- 
cial Counselor’s Office, 2310 De- 
catur Place NW., Washington, 
D. C., for $2.50. 











Pakistan Seeks New Bids on 
Air-Conditioning Equipment 

The Pakistan Posts and Telegraphs 
Department calls for new quotations 
until November 2 on tender No. Pur- 
23-5/55/74 for the supply of air-con- 
ditioning equipment for the Karachi 
Cantonment Exchange. 

Bids should be sent to the Purchase 
Coordinating Officer, Posts and Tele- 
graphs Directorate, Block No. 32, Pak- 
istan Secretariat, Karachi, and should 
bear the superinscription “Tender for 
Air Conditioning of Karachi Canton- 
ment Exchange.” 

A copy of the specifications and 
drawings is available for review on 
loan from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

This bid invitation was announced 


in Foreign Commerce Weekly, May 30, 
1955, page 14. 





Guatemala Invites Bids on 
Telegraphic Accessories 


The Departamento de Bienes Na- 
cionales y Licitaciones, 14 Calle No. 
3-60, Zona 1, Guatemala City, invites 
bids until November 3 from qualified 
companies with a representative in 
Guatemala for materials, equipment, 
and tools for maintenance work on 
telegraphic installations. 


A bond of 1 percent, or equivalent, 
must be posted prior to submittal of 
the bid. The successful bidder or bid- 
ders will be required to post a per- 
formance bond of 15 percent. 


A copy of the specifications, in 
Spanish, is available for review on 
loan from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Philippine Mine Opened 
To Private Enterprise 


The Philippine Bureau of Mines has 
opened the Surigao mineral reserva- 
tion to private enterprise. The Presi- 
denital Technical Committee on the 
Development of the Surigao Mineral 
Reservation was created to effect the 
transfer through public bidding. 

The mining reservation, with a po- 
tential of about 1 billion tons or more 
of iron ore, includes about 56,900 hec- 
tares on the mainland of Surigao and 
4,321 hectares on Nonoc Island. Other 
islands within the reservation are still 
unexplored. The nickel-bearing ore 
reserves in Nonoc Island have been 
estimated at 29 million metric tons of 
ferruginous laterite and serpentine 
containing 1.38 percent nickel. 

A copy of the Presidential Technical 
Committee report; the results of the 
exploration of Surigao made by the 
Chief of the Mining Division, U. 8. 
Operations Mission, International Co- 
operation Administration; maps of the 
area; and other data are available for 
review on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. 8S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25,’D. C. 

Interested firms should direct their 
proposals to the Presidential Techni- 
cal Committee on the Development of 
the Surigao Mineral Reservation, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Manila. 


Automatic Couplers Needed 
By Thailand State Railway 


The State Railway of Thailand, 
Bangkok, invites bids until Novem- 
ber 22 for supply of the following au- 
tomatic couplers: 250 pairs for steam 
locomotives, front and end; 40 pairs 
for diesel locomotives; 560 pairs for 
passenger cars; and 4,950 pairs for 
freight cars. 

A copy of the specifications and 
set of drawings are available for re- 
view on loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 








NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 











The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business 
connections in the United States. 
While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good re- 
pute, the Department of Commerce 
cannot assume responsibility for any 
transactions undertaken with these 
firms. 

World Trade Directory reports on 
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the listed firms are available to quali- 
fied U. S. firms from BFC’s Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, or through 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices (listed on p. 2), for $1 
each. However, the usual precautions 
should be taken; all transactions are 
subject to prevailing laws and regula- 
tions in this country and abroad. 


Supplementary information, in the 
form of literature, catalogs, photo- 
graphs, price lists, or samples, is avail- 
able when indicated by symbol (*). 
Firms domiciled in the United States 
may obtain this material on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


‘LICENSING OPPORTUNITIES 





In the United States 


Building Materials: 

Germdny — Ardex Chemie GmbH, 
Chemische Fabrik Witten (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 61-63 Friedrich- 
Ebert-Strasse, Witten (Ruhr)-Annen, 
wishes to grant licenses to U. S. firms 
for the production of its surfacing 
compound. Descriptive material avail- 
able.* 


In Foreign Countries 

Hardware: 

Australia—W. A. Deutsher Pty., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 374 Nepean Highway, 
East Brighton, Victoria, desires to 
enter into licensing agreement with 
U. S. firm or firms for the manu- 
facture in Australia of hollow head 
screws, crossed recessed screws, tap- 
ping screws, screw and washer assem- 
blies, and cold headed specials in 
stainless steel, aluminum, and other 
materials. Also interested in the possi- 
ble affiliation with U. S. firm or firms 
with regard to capital investment. 

Mirrors: 

France — Miroiterie Marly Freres 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler, 
retailer), 213 cours de l’Argonne, Bor- 
deaux, Gironde, is interested in con- 
cluding a working agreement or a 
licensing agreement with a U. S. firm 
for the utilization in France of a new 
manufacturing process or technique 
and for the production of all types 
of apartment mirrors and related 
articles. Illustrated brochures avail- 
able.* 

Plastic Articles: 


Union of South Africa—M. Beit & 
Co. (Pty.), Ltd. (sales and indent 
agent for plastics, hardware, glass 
fiber and allied lines, and general in- 
dustrial requirements; and potential 
manufacturer), Bigden House, Smith 
St., Durban, wishes to receive formu- 
las and technical details for local 
manufacture, under license, of glass 
reinforced plastic articles. Would like 
to manufacture these articles in as- 
sociation with local engineering firms. 
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IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising Novelties: 

Italy—Albino Martinuzzi (manufac- 
turer of key rings), Viale Turati, 34, 
Lecco (Como), wishes to export direct 
or through agent 1,000 daily patented 
key holders. Sample and price infor- 
mation available.* 

Cutlery: 

Japan—Mitsuboshi Cutlery Co., Ltd. 
(Mitsuboshi Hamono K.K.) (manu- 
facturer and exporter), No. 6, Hon- 
machi, Seki City, Gifu Prefecture, 
wishes to export direct carbon and 
Stainless steel cutlery. Catalog and 
price list available.* 

Electronic Equipment and Appli- 
ances: 

Japan—Kobe Kogyo Corp. (manu- 
facturer and exporter), 5, Wadayama- 
dori 1-chome, Hyogo-ku, Kobe, wishes 
to export direct electronic products 
and appliances including electron 
tubes, transistors, and radioactivity 
measurement equipment. Illustrated 
and descriptive brochures available.* 

Foodstuffs: 


Union of South Africa—J. A. Taylor 
(Pty.), Ltd. (export agent, manufac- 
turers’ representative), P. O. Box 3276, 
Cape Town, wishes to export direct 
all types of foodstuffs and allied 
products. 

Hardware: 


Japan—Fujino Ball Chain Mfg. Co. 
(Fujino Ball Chain Seisakusho) (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), No. 39, Koji- 
macho 2-chome, Asakusa, Daito-ku, 
Tokyo, wants to export direct ball 
chain of brass, aluminum, and stain- 
less steel. Also available in nickel, 
chromium, and gold plate. Illustrated 
and descriptive brochures and price 
lists available.* 

Hotel and Restaurant Equipment: 


Italy—La Carimali, s.p.a. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), Via delle Forze Ar- 
mate, 320, Milan, wishes to export 
direct or through regional agents 50 
to 100 monthly of steam coffee-mak- 








French Africa Cotton Mill 
Plans Expansion 


A French African cotton mill 
invites U. S. investment to ex- 
pand its operations. 

The investor may purchase 
limited shares or majority inter- 
est in the company. The factory 
reportedly is modern and well 
constructed. 

Supplemental data on the mill, 
including photographs, may be 
obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence. Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 











ing machines. Catalogs, photograph, 
and price list available.* 

Instruments, Professional and 
Scientific: 

Switzerland—Colasit, A. G. (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler), Wimmis (Bern), 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent laboratory apparatus, especially 
electronic stroboscopes. 

Leather Goods: 

Italy — Augusto Allegri (manufac. 
turer and exporter), Galleria Buenos 
Aires 12, Milan, wishes to export di- 
rect or through agent first-quality 
alligator leather goods. Descriptive and 
price information available.* 

Spain—Agustin Gavira Garcia (Man- 
ufacturas Iberia) (manufacturer and 
exporter), Rosario No. 2, Ubrique, 
Cadiz, wishes to export direct 25,000 
pieces of leather articles in genera] 
for men and women, including pocket- 
books, cigarette and coin cases, and 
handbags, manufactured on order 
from calf, pig, goat, and reptile skins, 

Lumber Products: 

Norway—Zaida Schonheyder (man-* 
ufacturer), Lena, wishes to export di- 
rect or through agent woodweb of 
mahogany, maple, Bibolo, Apachi, and 
patterned veneer sections in widths 
up to about 5 feet and in rolls of 25 
to 50 yards. Samples available.* 

Machinery: 

Germany—De Limon Fluhme & 
Co. (manufacturer), 1-17 Industrie- 
strasse, Duesseldorf, wishes to export 
direct or through agent central grease 
lubrication pumps. Catalog, in Ger- 
man, available.* 

Italy—Cavestri, s. r. 1. (manufacturer 
and exporter), Viale Caldara 37, Milan, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent very good quality drawings and 
documents reproducing machine, auto- 
matic developing machine for draw- 
ings, and drawing table with auto- 
matic drafting machines for drawing. 
Illustrated leaflets, with price infor- 
mation, available.* 

Mirrors: 

France —Miroiterie Marly Freres 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler, 
retailer), 213 cours de l’Argonne, Bor- 
deaux, Gironde, wishes to export all 
types of household mirrors — plain, 
fancy, framed, wall, and other. Ilus- 
trated brochures available.* 

Notions: 


Japan — Janome Sangyosha, Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 
24, Yoshikawa Bldg., No. 7, Koami-cho 
2 - chome, Nihombashi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, wants to export direct fine- 


quality gold-eye needles. Samples 
available.* 
Photographic Equipment: 
Japan—Y. Kudoh & Co. (Kudoh 
Shoten, Kabushiki Kaisha) (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Gin-ichi Bldg. 


No. 5, Ginza 1-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, 
wishes to export direct—minimum 
quantity 1,000—miniature toy cam- 
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eras, chrome and leathered metal 
pody with pigskin case, picture size 
14 x 14 mm.; and black plastic box 
camera, 8 pictures on No. 828 film 
24- x 36-mm. picture size. Illustrated 
leaflets and price lists available.* 

Radios: 

Japan —Nissin Trading Co., Ltd. 
(Nisshin Boeki K.K.) (export mer- 
chant), No. 18, Marunouchi 2-chome, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, wishes to export 
direct or through agent 3,000 to 5,000 
per month portable radio receivers. 
Illustrated leaflets with price infor- 
mation available.* 

Toilet and Tool Kits: 


Germany—F. Koeller & Co. (manu- 
facturer, exporter of cutlery), 28-32 
Suedstrasse, Solingen-Ohligs, wishes 
to export direct manicure, sewing, and 
library sets, and tool kits. Illustrated 
catalog -available.* 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Aircraft: 


Germany—Viking Europaeische Bus- 
Reisen-Gesellschaft Stegelmann & 
Knuedel (travel agency), 43b Gaense- 
markt, Hamburg 36, wishes to pur- 
chase 1 secondhand passenger air- 
craft, preferably DC-3 type intended 
for service between Hamburg and 
Palma de Mallorca with 2 stops; 
flight distance 950 miles with 30-40 
passenger capacity. Payment either 
Cc. O. D., or on rental basis. 

Automotive Vehicles and Equipment: 

India—The Hind Enterprises (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 
representative), 8 Dalhousie Square 
East, Calcutta 1, wishes to purchase 
direct 24 trailers for sugarcane haul- 
age, 5-ton capacity pay load, with 
3”x3” square axle, turntable steering 
with 2” steel center pin, platform 
12’x6’, side walls 3’ high. 

Union of South Africa—East London 
Motor Spares Co. (Pty.) Ltd. (import- 
ing distributor), Gilwell Road, East 
London, wishes to purchase direct 
war surplus Chevrolet and Ford motor 
spare parts. 

Books and Periodicals: 


Germany—Buchhandlung Dr. Mari- 
anne Greve (importer, retailer of 
books and periodicals), 85 Gerhard v. 
Are-Strasse, Bonn, wishes to purchase 
direct books and periodicals. 

Germany—Ludwig Roehrscheid (im- 
porter, retailer, exporter of books and 
periodicals), 36 Am Hof, Bonn/Rhein, 
wishes to purchase direct scientific 
books. 

Chemicals: 


Belgium — Etablissements Peeters, 
Brems & Co., s. a. (importing distrib- 
utor), 17 Broekstraat, Wijnegem-An- 
twerp, wishes to purchase direct in- 
dustrial chemicals. 

Belgium—J. Schobbens & Co. (Succ. 
Emile Elsen) importer, retailer, ex- 
porter, broker), 22 Canal au Sucre, 
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Thai Army Needs Trucks, 
Tires, Batteries 


The Royal Thai Army, Trans- 
portation Department, Bangsue, 
Bangkok, invites bids until No- 
vember 4 for the supply of 1,320 
trucks, 1,356 tires, and 220 bat- 
teries. 


A set of the specifications is 
available for review on loan from 
the Comemrcial Inteligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 











Antwerp, wishes to purchase direct 
and seeks agency for chemicals. 

Germany — Schultheis & Soehne 
(manufacturer), 153 Bruehler-Strasse, 
Wesseling Bez. Koeln, wishes to pur- 
chase direct 20- to 25-ton lots of so- 
dium silico fluoride. 

Italy—Soc. Figli di E. Cavalli (man- 
ufacturer, importer, exporter), Via 
Col di Lana 14, Milan, wishes to pur- 
chase chemical products for the gal- 
vanization of metals, such as nickel 
chloride, nickle sulfide, and chromic 
acid. 

Clothing and Textiles: 

Morocco—David Guenoun (import- 
ing distributor, commission mer- 
chant), 52 rue Legazpi, Tangier, wishes 
to purchase direct used canvas and 
used clothing. 

Containers: 

Netherlands—E. van Berkum & Zn. 
C. V. (importer wholesaler, exporter of 
used wooden barrels and steel drums, 
manufacturer of butter vats), 8 Her- 
tenstraat, Zwolle, wishes to purchase 
direct whisky barrels and steel drums 
in shipments of 2,000-3,000. 

Foodstuffs: 

Belgium—J. Schobbens & Co. (Succ. 
Emile Elsen) (importer, retailer, ex- 
porter, broker), 22 Canal au Sucre, 
Antwerp, wishes to purchase direct, 
and seeks agency for, food specialties. 

Furniture 


Morocco—David Guenoun (import- 
ing distributor, commission mer- 
chant), 52 rue Legazpi, Tangier, wishes 
to purchase direct 5,000 military sur- 
plus double-deck bunk beds. 

Machinery: 


Germany — Ph. Barthels - Feldhoff 
(manufacturer of woven labels and 
cotton ribbons for the clothing in- 
dustry, exporter, broker), 5 Garn- 
strasse, Wuppertal-Barmen, wishes to 
purchase direct a carton stamping 
machine. Sample of carton to be pro- 
duced by machine available.* 

India—Gardners Corp. (formerly 
Gardners Associated Radio Corp.) (im- 
porting distributor of domestic elec- 
trical appliances, heavy electrical 
equipment, and radios), 25/90 Con- 


naught Circus, New Delhi, wishes to 

purchase direct and seeks agency for 

hand-drilling machines, grain graders, | 
machines, and winnowers. 

Union of South Africa—M. Beit & 
Co. (Pty.), Ltd. (sales/indent agent 
for plastics, hardware, glass fiber and 
allied lines, general industrial require- 
ments), Bigden House, Smith St., 
Durban, wishes to purchase direct 
molding presses and molds for glass 
reinforced plastics only, and seeks 
price quotations and detailed specifi- 
cations. Firm wishes to manufacture 
glass reinforced plastic articles in as- 
sociation with local engineering firms. 

Metal Products: 

Turkey — Muzaffer Budak Insaat 
Muteahhidi (construction firm, whole- 
saler of construction material), Gazi 
M. Kemal Blvd., Ucler Apt. 9, Malteps, 
Ankara, wishes to purchase from U. 8. 
manufacturers light metal windows, 
doors, and showcases. 

‘ Motion Pictures: . 

England—cC. A. Angelis & Co. (ex- 
porter, importer, jobber, commission 
merchant; sales agent), Corinthian 
Bldgs., 14-20 South Castle St., Liver- 
pool 1, wishes to purchase annually 
20-30 motion pictures from small- 
and medium-sized U. S. producers and 
distributors of entertainment motion- 
picture films, and wishes to act as 
distributor of U. S. motion pictures for 
Greece and Near and Middle East.. 

Plastic Articles: 


Union of South Africa—M. Beit & 
Co. (Pty.) Ltd. (sales/indent agent 
for plastics, hard , glass fiber and 
allied lines, general industrial require- 
ments), Bigden House, Smith St., Dur- 
ban, wishes to purchase direct from 
U. S. firms willing to manufacture ac- 
cording to given specifications small 
glass-reinforced plastic articles. 

Prefabricated Houses: 

Tunisia—Joseph Drai (building con- 
tractor), 32 rue Caton, Tunis, wishes 
to purchase direct prefabricated 
houses. Firm would be willing to visit 
the United States to inspect the pre- 
fabricated houses. 

Rubber and Rubber Goods: 


Morocco—David Guenoun (import- 
ing distributor, commission merchant), 
52 rue Legazpi, Tangier, wishes to pur- 
chase direct rubber wastes, and used 
rubber tires. 

Toys and Games: 


Belgium — Roger Verbrugge-Desmet 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler), 12 
rue de la Gare, Meulebeke, wishes to 
purchase direct, and obtain agency 
for, good-quality games, soft toys, and 
dolls. 

Vending Machines: 


French Equatorial Africa—UNELCO 
(’Union Electrique d’Outre-Mer), 
Secteur de Pointe-Noire, B. P. 669, 
Pointe-Noire, Moyen-Congo, wishes to 


purchase automatic coin-operated 
machines for dispensing water. Firm 
17 
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wishes to distribute drinking water 
by means of automatic hydrants cap- 
able of vending water through 2 out- 
lets, 1 in lots of 10 liters, the other 
in lots of 20 liters. Quotations re- 
quested. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Chemicals: 

Belgium—Credit National & Colonial 
8S. A. (importer, exporter, sales/indent 
agent of chemical products), 64 Longue 
rue Neuve, Antwerp, wishes to ob- 
tain agency for ‘synthetic resins. 

Italy—I. B. M. (commission mer- 
chant, broker), Via Lomellina 42, Mi- 
lan, wishes to obtain agency from 
U. 8S. firms for all types of chemical 
products and plastic raw materials. 





Italy — Pier Luigi Vacchino (sales 


agent), 23/4 Corso Torino, Genoa, seeks 
agency for plastics and resins. 

Foodstuffs: 

Italy—Italotrang, s. r. 1. (importing 
distributor), Galleria Buenos Aires 14, 
Milan, seeks agency for all types of 
canned food, including meat, fruit, 
vegetables, and fish. 

Inks: 

Colombia—Joaquin Corredor Hur- 
tado, Ltda., Apartado aereo 38-57, Bo- 
gota, wishes to obtain agency from 
well-established manufacturer of inks. 

— Professional and Scien- 

c: 

Italy—Pier Luigi Vacchino (sales 
agent), 23/4 Corso Torino, Genoa, 
wishes to obtain agency for dental 
supplies. 

Leather: 

Union of South Africa—Rotex Agen- 
cies (Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative), 61 Quebec House, Smal 
St.. P. O. Box 8014, Johannesburg, 
seeks agency from U. S. tanneries for 
upper leathers suitable for the shoe 
and handbag trade. 

Machinery: 

France — Miroiterie Marly Freres 
(mirror manufacturer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), 213 cours de l’Argonne, Bor- 
deaux, Gironde, is interested in ob- 
taining a general agency for south- 
west France for U. S. equipment 
utilized by mirror manufacturers, such 
as plate-glass working and processing 
machinery, and related machines. 

Photographic Equipment: 

Italy—I. B. M. (commission mer- 
chant), Via Lomellina 42, Milan, 
wishes to obtain agency from U. S. 
firms for cameras. 

Poultry: 


Italy—Eugenio Fontana (importing 
distributor, commission merchant), 
Via XX Settembre 24, Milan, wishes 
to obtain agency for baby chicks and 
eggs for hatching. 

Poultry Breeding Equipment: 

Italy—Eugenio Fontana (importing 
distributor, commission merchant), 
Via XX Settembre 24, Milan, wishes 


to obtain agency for all types of 
equipment for poultry breeding. 

Textiles: 

Belgium — Michel Andre (exporter, 
sales/indent agent), 25 rue du Soleil, 
Renaix, wishes to obtain agency for 
printed and plain cotton fabrics and 
fabrics of synthetic fibers for use by 
the natives of Belgian Congo. 

Netherlands — Claushuis’ Textiela- 
genturen N. V. (commission mer- 
chant), 339 Herengracht, Amsterdam, 
seeks agency for various types of piece 
goods. 

Sweden—E. E. Hellqvist AB. (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 26 Norra Smedjega- 
tan, Stockholm C, wishes to obtain 
agency for synthetic textile piece 
goods, 

Union of South Africa—Rotex Agen- 
cies (Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative), 61 Quebec House, Smal 
St., P. O. Box 8014, Johannesburg, 
seeks agency from U. S. cotton mills 
for textiles, mainly cottons. 


Yarns: 
Italy—I. B. M. (commission mer- 
chant, broker), Via Lomellina 42, 


Milan, seeks agency from U. S. firms 
for wool, cotton, rayon, and nylon 
yarns. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australia—William A. Allum, repre- 
senting Henty Timber & Trading Co. 
Pty., Ltd. (sawmiller_and retailer of 
sawn Australian timbers), Kelvinside 
Road, Noble Park (Melbourne outer 
suburb), Victoria, is interested in con- 
struction techniques, including design 
and finish, used on private residences 
in the United States. Scheduled to 
arrive November 1, via Montreal, for a 
visit of 6 weeks. 


U. S. address: c/o Australian Trade 


Commissioner, 636 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Buffalo, 


Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, Seattle, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 


Belgium—Andrew Defays, represent- 
ing S. A. Optibel (manufacturer and 
exporter of machinery for the manu- 
facture of lenses), 150-158 rue Jolly, 
Schaerbeek-Brussels, is interested in 
visiting sound recording and electronic 
laboratories. Scheduled to arrive No- 
vember 2, via New York, for a visit 
until December 15. 


U. S. address: c/o Gommodore Hotel, 
Lexington Ave. and 42d St., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Ann Arbor (Mich.), Toledo, Columbus, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Rochester 
(N. Y.), Newark (N. J.), and Norwalk 
(Conn.). 


Chile— Marcelo Robitschek, repre- 
senting Importadora Promex, Ltda., 
Av. B. O’Higgins 1370, Santiago, and 


Anibal Lizarzaburu, representing Im- 
portadora Auto-Service, Santiago, are 
interested in the purchase of automo- 
tive spare parts and tools, as well ag 
agencies for these lines. Scheduled to 
arrive October 19, via New York, for an 
indefinite period. 

U. S. address: Chapron Co., Ine, 3 
Park Row, New York, N. Y. Itinerary; 
New York (about 2 weeks), States of 
Ohio and Illinois, New York (after 
Nov. 10). 

World Trade Directory report being 
prepared for Importadora Auto-Sery.- 
ice. 

Germany—Waklter Baier, represent- 
ing Dipl. Ing. Robert von Linde (con. 
sulting engineer), 56 Akilindastrasse, 
Graefelfing nr. Munich, is interested 
in visiting manufacturers of oil burn- 
ers and heat generating plants. Sched- 
uled to arrive October 18, via New 
York, for a visit of 6 weeks. ; 

U. S. address: c/o Drever Co., Red 
Lion Rd. and Finland Ave., Bethayres, 
Pa. Itinerary: New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Colum- 
bus, and Milwaukee. 

World Trade Directory report being 
prepared. 

Germany—Juergen Raths, represent- 
ing Pahl’sche Gummi- und Asbest- 
Gesellschaft “Paguag” KG., 41/43 am 
Gatherhof, Duesseldorf-Rath, is inter- 
ested in visiting rubber plants in 
Akron, Ohio, and requests technical 
information on production of rubber 
articles. Was scheduled to arrive Octo- 
ber 15, via New York, for a visit of 6 
weeks. 

U. S. address: c/o The Barbizon 
Plaza, 106 Central Park South, New 
York 19, N. Y. Itimerary: New York, 
Akron, and other large cities of the 
United States. 


Germany— Johann A. Waldmann, 
representing Deutscher Adressbuch- 
Verlag fuer Wirtschaft und Verkehr 
GmbH, 38 Holzhofstrasse, Darmstadt; 
Gemeinschaftsverlag Deutsches Exe 
portadressbuch GmbH, 94 Rhein- 
strasse, Darmstadt; and Telex-Verlag 
Jaeger & Co., 38 Holzhofallee, Darme- 
stadt, is interested in appointing an 
advertising agent and/or distributor 
for regional areas or all of the United 
States for a number of international 
and German trade directories. Was 
scheduled to arrive October 11, via 
New York, for a visit of about 4 weeks. 


U. S. address: c/o Karl Moras, Lib- 
ertyville, Ill. Itinerary: Chicago, Wash- 
ington, New York, Milwaukee, and 
Detroit. 


Japan—Tamotsu Aoyagi and Shin- 
ichi Ishizaka, representing Matsushitz 
Electric Works, Ltd. (Matsushita Denki 
Kogyo K. K.), 1048 Kadoma, Kado- 
macho, Kitakawachi-gun, Osaka, are 
interested in visiting light voltage 
electric appliance manufacturers, and 
also synthetic resin molding works, 
and request technical information on 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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UTILITIES AND SERVICES 





Air Agency Recommends New Power Contracts Placed in 
Britain, Vast Expansion Planned 


Recent contracts placed with the Central Electricity Authority, now 
serving England and Wales, for new power stations, additions to exist- 
ing Stations, transforming stations, and transmission lines total £63.4 
million, or US$177,520,000, the Authority has announced. 

A new power station, to be known as Rugeley A, with an installed 


New Safety Measures 


An Air Navigation Conference held 
in Montreal in September under the 
auspices of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization to deal with 
such problems as air-traffic control, 
rules of the air, radio air navigation 
and landing aids, and meterology has 
recommended that: 

eICAO member states be requested 
to set up a system of reporting “near 
misses” between aircraft in flight to 
permit analysis and to determine ways 
of avoiding them. 

eMember states send to ICAO in- 
formation on flashing high-intensity 
lights on aircraft to help prevent col- 
lisions. 

eRules of the air be amended to 
bring under traffic control a number 
of flights made under the visual flight 
rules. 

Other suggestions were made con- 
_s flights not under ground con- 

ol. 

eICAO revise its international 
standards to prohibit all flights in 
controlled airspace between sunset 
and sunrise unless the flights are 
carried out under air-traffic control 
from the ground. 

eA new set of signals be formulated 
for guiding helicopters to the ground 
from a hovering position. 

A number of additional subjects 
were discussed at the conference. 

The conference lasted 4 weeks and 
was attended by technicians repre- 
senting 29 nations and 5 international 
organizations. Its conclusion was an- 
nounced by the International Civil 
Aviation Organization on September 
29. 





Traffic Increased on New 
Rhodesia-Mozambique Line 


Traffic on the new railway line 
linking Rhodesia with Lourenco Mar- 
ques, Mozambique, has been stepped 
up within /a month of its opening on 
August 1 from two freight trains each 
Way every week to one freight train 
each way daily, a railway spokesman 
said on September 2. 

Passenger traffic is expected to 
start early in November. 

About half of Northern Rhodesia’s 
exports of copper from the copper 
belt and nearly all Southern Rhode- 
Sia’s asbestos exports are carried on 
the new line. 

Only two cargoes are now carried 
from Rhodesia to the coast. In the 
other direction, from Lourenco Mar- 
ques to Rhodesia, trains carry petrol 
and oil for the Bulawayo area and 
Northern Rhodesia. 
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capacity of 240,000 kilowatts—four 
60,000-kilowatt steam turbogenerator 
sets—is to be constructed at Rugeley, 
Staffordshire. 

Agecroft B power station at Salford 
is to be extended by the installation 
of two 120,000-kilowatt steam turbo- 
generator sets, bringing the total gen- 
erating capacity of that station to 
345,000 kilowatts. 

An extension to be made to Little 
Barford power station, near St. Neots, 
to be known as Little Barford B, is to 
consist of two 60,000-kilowatt steam 
turbogenerators, giving the station a 
total generating capacity of 240,000 
kilowatts. 


Despite record amounts of generat- 
ing capacity installed in Britain in 
recent years, the ever-increasing de- 
mand for power makes it necessary 
to provide for even larger annual in- 
creases in capacity in the future. 


The Authority’s construction pro- 
gram provides for an increase in gen- 
erating capacity in England » and 
Wales by more than half in the next 
5 years. Twenty-nine new coal- or oil- 
burning power stations, 6 new sec- 
tions, and 38 extensions of existing 
power stations are planned by the 
end of 1960. A total additional in- 
stalled capacity of 11,430,000 kilo- 
watts is planned for this period. 

In addition to this vast construc- 
tion program, 12 nuclear power sta- 
tions are to be built in the next 10 
years at a cost of £300 million, pro- 
viding 1.5 million to 2 million kilo- 
watts of additional capacity. 


Operations Greatly Expanded 

The Central -Electricity Authority 
owned 294 power stations on March 
31 of this year. These stations had a 
total installed generating capacity of 
20,172,974 kilowatts and a maximum 
output capacity of 18,438,00 kilowatts. 
In the year ended on that date, 1,525,- 
727 kilowatts were added. This addi- 
tional capacity was distributed among 
45 power stations including 5 new 
ones—Acton Lane B, at London; 
Drakelow A, at Burton-on-Trent; 
Hackney B, at London; Ince, near 
Ellesmere Port; and Stella South, 
near Newcastle upon Tyne. 

The amount of energy sold to con- 
sumers in the year ended March 31 
exceeded 62,400 million kilowatt-hours, 
twice as much as was sold at the end 





of the war 10 years ago and 3 times 
as much as before the war. Of this 
total, industry took more than one- 
half and housewives nearly one-third. 
Despite all the expansion in gene- 
rating capacity in ‘recent years, there 
still is some risk of service interrup- 
tion in very cold weather. Interrup- 
tions, however, are unlikely to be 
widespread or of long duration. 


Coal Shortages Forestalled 

The principal new problem — the 
prospect of an increasing shortage of 
coal—is being forestalled as far as 
practicable: Changeover of a number of 
both new and existing power stations 
to oil-firing is being carried through 
on a long-term plan. 

Over 750,000 tons of coal were saved 
in power stations in 1954-55 through 
increased efficiency of operation— 
equivalent to a saving in cost of nearly 
£2,750. Overall average thermal effi- 
ciency of the steam stations was 23.85 
percent, compared with 23.22 percent 
in the precedingyear. More than one- 
quarter of the energy sent out from 
the steam stations in 1954-55 was pro- 
duced. by 20 of the more efficient 
stations, which had an average effi- 
ciency of 28.74 percent, ranging in- 
dividually from 27.71 to 31.42 percent. 

The average price received for all 
energy sold in 1954-55 was 1.370d. per 
kilowatt-hour. (1d.—1.66 U. S. cents). 
This price compares with 1.133d. 7 
years ago and 1.055d. before the war 
(1937-38). 

Revenue received per kilowatt-hour — 
in 1954-55 from domestic consumers 
was 1.518d., which compares with 
1.522d. before the war. 

Few articles in Britain have not 
gone up in price since before the war. 
Household goods, clothing, food, and 
coal cost up to 2% times as much as 
they did in 1938. Yet the overall aver- 
age price of electricity increased by 
less than one-third in the same period, 
mainly because of the increased and 
more widespread use made of it. 

The Central’ Electricity Authority 
has replaced the former British Elec- 
tricity Authority. The new title was 
assumed with the merging on April 1 
of the South-East and South-West 
Scottish Boards and Divisions to form 
the South of Scotland Electricity 
Board. 
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Canadian Refinery To Expand 


A contract has been let by Imperial 
Oil, Ltd., of Canada to expand its 
refinery at Sarnia. 

Plans call for a C$5-million expendi- 
ture to include the installation of a 
new catalytic reformer designed to in- 
crease the octane rating of gasoline. 

The new reformer will have a daily 
capacity of 13,500 barrels of crude oil, 
about 18 percent of the plant’s pres- 
ent daily consumption. It will use 
platinum as a catalyst and will re- 
place the refinery’s present thermal 
reforming units, which have a daily 
capacity of 10,000 barrels. The re- 
former will be ready for operation by 
September 1956. 

A new wax plant, to cost about $4.5 
million and produce about 35 million 
> pounds of wax a year, which is about 
half the present Canadian demand, 
is now being constructed at Sarnia 
by Imperial Oil and is expected to be- 
gin operations in January 1957. 

The plant will produce paraffin and 
microcrystalline’ waxes, including 
those used for milk containers, wax 
paper, bread-wrapping paper, pol- 
ishes, and industrial, agricultural, and 
medical purposes. 

The buildings and installations of 
the refinery are scattered over an area 
of 1,250 acres having a frontage of 
slightly more than a mile on the St. 
Clair River south of Sarnia. 


650 Products Made 


The present’ refinery, valued at ap- 
proximately $105 niillion, employs 
about 2,000 workers in addition to its 
research and engineering personnel. 
It manufactures more than 650 
products, ranging from liquefied pe- 
troleum gas to solvents, gasoline, jet 
fuels, diesel and domestic fuels, heavy 
fuel oils, lubricating oils, greases, 
waxes, asphalts, and petroleum coke. 

Most of the crude oil consumed by 
the refinery, an average of 78,000 bar- 
rels daily, is received from Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, through the 1,772-mile 
interprovincial pipeline completed in 
January 1954, which is the world’s 
longest crude-oil pipeline. The line 
now delivers 100,000 to 110,000 barrels 
of crude oil daily at Sarnia and is 
said to have an ultimate capacity of 
approximately 300,000 barrels a day. 

Before completion of the interpro- 
vincial pipeline, the refinery received 
the greater part of its crude oil from 
the Mexican Gulf and various areas in 
the United States and small quanti- 
ties from South America. 

In the 8 years since Imperial Oil 
discovered great quantities of oil at 
Leduc, Alberta, formerly an area 
which produced only limited amounts 
of oil, Canada has become the seventh 
largest producer of crude oil in the 
world. 

While production of crude oil in 
Canada rose from 48.1 million barrels 


in 1951 to 97.3 million in 1954, import 
of crude oil slowly declined from 84.2 
million barrels in 1951 to 76.8 million 
barrels in 1954. 


Average daily production of crude 
oil in Canada this year is expected to 
be about 330,000 barrels—120,450,000 
barrels for the year—as compared 
with last year’s daily average of 266,- 
575 barrels, or 97,300,000 barrels for 
the year. If domestic production 
reaches a daily average of 330,000 bar- 
rels, it seems likely that imports of 
crude oil in 1955 will be less than they 
were in 1954. 





New Air Service From 
Uruguay to Bolivia 


Primeras Lineas Uruguayas de 
Navegacion Aerea (PLUNA) on August 
25 inaugurated a weekly scheduled air 
transport service between Montevideo 
and Santa Cruz, Bolivia. 

The route of the new air service is 
between Montevideo and La Paz with 
stopovers at Salto, Uruguay; Asun- 
cion and Mariscal Estigarribia, Para- 
guay; and Santa Cruz and Cochabam- 
ba, Bolivia. 


The Mennonite colony of Filadelfia, 
Paraguay, may later be served by the 
airline, primarily to enable the colony 
to market its products in Santa Cruz. 

The airfield at Corumba, Brazil, will 
be used instead of that at Mariscal 
Estigarribia, Paraguay, until a radio 
communication system is set up in the 
latter city. 

PLUNA is to provide at least weekly 
service and may increase the fre- 
quency of flights if previous notice of 
its plans are first submitted to the 
Uruguayan Direccion General de 


Aeronautica Civil. 


The new service is governed by two 
resolutions issued by the Direccion 
General de Aeronautica Civil of the 
Bolivian Ministry of Communications. 
PLUNA is given a provisional 120-day 
permit to conduct flights between 
Montevideo and La Paz via interme- 
diate points, although the service tem- 
porarily is to terminate at Santa Cruz. 
The permit may be renewed for 120- 
day periods until such time as a bi- 
lateral air transport agreement is 
signed by the Governments of Uru- 
guay and Bolivia. 

Privileges comparable to those 
granted PLUNA are reserved for the 
Bolivian national airline, Lloyd Aereo 
Boliviano (LAB). 

An agreement on operating proce- 
dures and reciprocal commercial treat- 
ment must be worked out and submit- 
ted to the Direccion General de Aero- 
nautica Civil for approval. 


U. S. Airline Granted 


Transatlantic Service 


The US. carrier Seaboard and West- 
ern Airlines, granted a certificate by 
Civil Aeronautics Board for scheduled 
transatlantic all-cargo service, is to 
operate under the following approved 
service plan: 


Segment 1: Between the coterminal 
points New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore; the intermediate points 
Gander, Shannon, and beyond Shan- 
non on one route the intermed- 
iate points Glasgow, London, Brussels, 
Duesseldorf, Frankfurt, and Stutt- 
gart; and the terminal point Munich; 
and beyond Shannon on a second 
route the intermediate points Glas- 
gow, London, Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
Frankfurt, Stuttgart, and the termi- 
nal point Munich, provided, however, 
that it shall not serve Hamburg on 
flights serving any other point or 
points in Germany. : 

Segment 2: Between the coterminal 
points New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore; the intermediate points 
Gander, Shannon, Paris, Geneva; and 
the terminal point Zurich. 

The carrier now is temporarily op- 
erating as a large irregular carrier 
under an order of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board which permits it to con- 
tinue such operation for a period of 
90 days after the effective date of its 
certificate, August 16, 1955. 


Upon termination of the period of 
temporary nonscheduled operations, 
made necessary by the need to obtain 
permission from foreign countries to 
render the scheduled services auth- 
orized, Seaboard will operate as a 
scheduled carrier on the basis of the 
approved service plan. 





Indians Draft Plans for 
Transport, Communications 


An expenditure of 31.5 million 
rupees, or US$6,615,000, for communi- 
cations is proposed in a 5-year plan 
drafted by the North-East Frontier 
Agency of India, which calls for a 
total expenditure of 210 million 
rupees, or $44.1 million. 

The magnitude of the expenditure 
of this directly administered Indian 
territory of 35,000 square miles bor- 
dering both Tibet and Burma de- 
pends, however, on the Indian Plan- 
ning Commission. 

Transportation and communica- 
tions would absorb 40 percent of a 
total expenditure of 1,850 million 
rupees, or $388.5 million, proposed in 
a 5-year plan drafted by Tripura, 
another small directly administered 
Indian State on the East Pakistan 
border. This proposed expenditure is 
8 times the expenditure under the 
State’s first 5-year plan. 
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Heavier Liability for 
Air Carriers Proposed 


An air protocol signed at The Hague 
on September 29 by 26 nations would 
increase an air carrier’s liability for 
a passenger killed or injured on an 
international flight to a maximum of 
$16,582, according to a news release 
of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization. 

This sum is double that now pro- 
vided by the quarter-century-old War- 
saw Convention. Many countries, in- 
cluding non-ICAO members, consider 
that the present Warsaw Convention 
limit of 125,000 gold francs, or US- 
$8,291, per passenger is inadequate, the 
report states. 

Other provisions of the protocol] are 
concerned with payment of court costs 
in suits under the Convention and 
liability limits for crew members. 

Under the Warsaw Convention it is 
the carrier’s responsibility to prove 
that injury or death did not come 
about as a result of its own or its 
agent’s negligence, according to ICAO. 
The same presumption applies to loss 
of cargo and baggage. The liability 
limit does not apply if the accident 
was caused by “willful misconduct” 
on the part of the air carrier. 

The new system is to come in force 
when the protocol has been ratified by 
30 countries. 





New Interisland Vessel To 
Be Built for Philippines 


The Philippine National Shipyards 
and Steel Corporation has designed a 
new interisland vessel for the Philip- 
pines to be built in the Bataan na- 
tional shipyard in Mariveles. 


Plans have been submitted to a rep- 
resentative of the local American Bu- 
reau of Shipping, who has approved 
them with minor changes. 

The vessels as designed will have a 
280-foot overall length, 30-foot beam, 
and 16-foot draft. They are to have 
a trial speed of either 17 or 19 knots 
and are to operate at 15 knots. The 
vessels will accommodate 480 passen- 
gers, 20 first-class, 60 second-class, 
and 400 third-class. They will have 
three holds, two forward of the super- 
structure and one aft, covered by 
electrically controlled hatches which 
slide and fold on rollers. It is pro- 
posed to have the hatches served with 
cranes rather than by conventional 
cargo booms and masts. 

The backbone of the Philippine in- 
terisland fleet is the U. S. war-surplus 
Army FS cargo vessel. These aging 
vessels, with their high-speed diesels, 
twin screws, and limited capacity for 
cargo and passengers, are far from 
suited for the trade in which they 
are engaged. 
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U.S. Agrees To Shipping Program 


An agreement calling for an esti- 
mated $313 million ship-construction 
program for Moore-McCormack Lines, 
Inc., has been concluded by represent- 
atives of the company and the U. S. 
Government, it has been announced. 

The Federal Maritime Board and 
the Moore-McCormack Lines agree 
to the terms of a 20-year operating- 
differential subsidy contract to cover 
two new cargo passenger liners to be 
built by Moore-McCormick to replace 
the Argentina and the Brazil, now 
operating in the “good. neighbor” 
service to South America and other 
Moore-McCormack services on essen- 
tial American foreign-trade routes. 

The contract is drawn on a “stand- 
by” basis, effective January 1, 1958. 

Moore-McCormack Lines also agrees 
to undertake a replacement program 
calling for the building of 31 addi- 
tional new cargo vessels to replace 
ships of the Mooremack fleet, the first 
contracts to be let in 1956. 


The two ships to replace the Ar- 
gentina and the Brazil are to be con- 
tracted for by the Moore-McCormack 
Company. The low bid for the two 
vessels has been declared by the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board at $24,444,181 per 
ship. 


Subsidy Determined 


The ships will be 617 feet long with 
a speed of 21 knots, have a gross ton- 
nage of 18,200, and carry 553 pas- 
sengers each, all in one class. 

The Federal Maritime Board on 
September 10 determined the con- 
struction-differential subsidy to be 
applied to the building of the two 
new cargo-passenger liners. The price 
was determined by the Board’s esti- 
mate of the comparative foreign cost, 
which was set at $14,680,000 per ship, 
a total of $29,360,000 for the two. 

A construction-differential ratio be- 
tween the U. S. cost and the estimated 
foreign cost was set at 39.94 percent. 
This was based on the lowest respon- 
sible bid from an American yard, at 
$24,444,181 per ship, or $48,888,362 for 
two ships. The difference between the 
cost of the ships in the U. S. shipyard 
and the foreign cost, $19,528,362 for 
the two vessels, is borne by the Fed- 
eral Government under its subsidy 
laws. 


In addition, the amount to be paid 
by the Government will be increased 
by $455,610 for the two ships, which 
represents the cost of national de- 
fense features for the two vessels. 


The Government, under authority 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
will aid the Moore-McCormack Lines 
by paying the difference between 
American costs and foreign costs for 
wages, subsistence of officers and 
crew, insurance, and maintenance 
and repairs to permit the American 


line to compete with foreign competi- 
tion on the route. 

This agreement provides the larg- 
est merchant ship construction and 
replacement p for a private 
American ste Pp line, the Federal 
Maritime Board Chairman said. He 
also said: 

“This is a substantial contribution 
toward the goals that this Admin- 
istration has set for American ship- 
ping and shipbuilding industries. It 
is a step to overcome block obso- 
lescence, it provides for private financ- 
‘ing of construction, and it means that 
nearly 27,000 man-years of work will 
be provided in American shipbuilding 
centers with the nationwide stimula- 
tion that such construction provides 
to industry throughout our country.” 


Tourist Attractions 


Proposed for Taiwan 


The Provincial Assembly of Taiwan 
in anticipation of increased tourist 
visits has sent to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment a recommendation to make 
the scenic area around Sun Moon Lake, 
rd the center od the island near Tai- 
chung, an international sightseeing 
district. 

The Assembly also urges the appro- 
priation of necessary funds to con- 
struct highways, repair historic 
monuments, plant trees and flowers, 
and make Government-owned lands 
in this area available for the con- 
struction of recreation and amuse- 
ment facilities. 

Since the apparent relaxation in re- 
cent months of tensions in the For- 
mosan Straits a number of tourists in- 
vidually and in groups have passed 
through Taipei, and if the present 
situation continues, these visits may 
increase. Moreover, should the 
American President Lines’ decide to 
include Taiwan on the itinerary of its 
passenger ships at some future date 
a considerable stimulus -would be af- 
forded the Taiwan tourist trade. 

One of the principal obstacles to 
any increase in tourism is the lack of 
sufficient first- and second-class 
hotels. The Grand Hotel and Friends 
of China Club, the only two places 
available for tourists in Taipei, are 
usually booked to capacity. Some ex- 
pansion will take place, however, 
when the Grand Hotel opens its new 
annex. This is scheduled for comple- 
tion by November 15 but may be de- 
layed awaiting necessary imports.— 
Emb., Taipei. 








Iran’s cotton exports in 1954-55 are 
estimated at 207,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross, as compared with 160,000 
exported in 1953-54, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service reports. 
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Italy Important but Declining 
Market for U. S. Farm Products 


Italy as a market for U. S. farm products is of great but declining 
importance, the Department of Agriculture has reported. 

It was the fifth most important U. S. customer in 1950, sixth in 1951 
and 1952, and eighth in 1953 and 1954. 

The major agricultural export to Italy is cotton, which accounted 


for three-fifths of the value of U. 8. 
agricultural exports to Italy in the 
5-year period 1950-54. Italy was the 
second most important customer for 
U. 8S. cotton in 1951 and 1952, but 
slipped to fifth place in 1953 and 1954. 

Other major agricultural exports to 
Italy are grains—chiefly wheat—fats, 
and oils—chiefly inedible tallow and 
soybean oil. Exports of grain to Italy 
declined sharply from 1950 to 1954, 
whereas exports of fats and oils 
showed a moderate decline. 

The decline in Italy’s importance 
as a market for U. S. agricultural 
products is attributed largely to 
Italian restrictions on dollar imports. 
In the earlier postwar years, the dollar 
shortage had little effect on agri- 
cultural exports to Italy, because they 
were practically all paid for out of 
American-aid funds. With the de- 
cline in aid, however, the effects of 
Italy’s dollar problem have become 
much greater. Although Italy’s dollar 
reserves have improved in the last 2 
years, Italy has shown little inclina- 
tion to relax restrictions on imports 
from the dollar area, because it fears 
the effect on its reserves and on its 
bilateral trade agreements. 

Lower demand for cotton by Italy’s 
somewhat depressed textile industry 
and lower demand for wheat resulting 
from higher domestic wheat produc- 
tion are also important factors in the 
deterioration of the Italian market 
for U. S. agricultural products. The 
U. S. share in Italy’s agricultufal im- 
ports, however, has dropped much 
more than have total Italian agricul- 
tural imports. Should Italy liberalize 
imports of farm products from the 
dollar area, the United States could 
expand sales to Italy, if its prices are 
competitive. ’ 

Italy’s agricultural exports to the 
United States have increased some— 
considerably less than its increase in 
agricultural exports as a whole, how- 
ever—in contrast to the sharp reduc- 
tion in its agricultural imports from 
the United States in the same period. 

Italy’s main agricultural export to 
the United States is cheese. Tomato 
products—canned tomatoes and to- 
mato paste—are the second most im- 
portant agricultural export to the 
United States, but, in contrast to 
cheese, the United States is not one 
of Italy’s major markets for these 
products. 

Italy’s nonagricultural exports to 





the United States include textiles—by 
far the most important group—mer- 
cury, zinc, sewing machines, type- 
writers, accordions, and a large vari- 
ety of other manufactured products. 
Italy’s exports of industrial products 
to the United States were lower in 
1954 than in the 2 preceding years, 
whereas its exports to other areas 
showed an increase. Efforts to in- 
crease Italy’s dollar earnings by pro- 
moting U. S. imports of Italian indus- 
trial products would enhance the 
possibilities of increasing exports of 
American agricultural products to 
Italy to the extent that the Italian 
Government would respond with more 
generous issuance of dollar licenses or 
liberalization of dollar imports. 





India To Begin Manufacture 
Of 2,400 Windmills Annually 


The Indian Government has granted 
permission for the manufacture of 
windmills by an Indian firm, E. M. 
Allcock and Mohatta, Ltd., Calcutta. 

The firm expects to manufacture 
2,400 windmills annually with Austra- 
lian technical assistance. : 

The windmills will be used for lift 
irrigation purposes and for generating 
electricity in rural areas. Suitable wind 
conditions are known to exist in sev- 
eral Indian States, such as Saurash- 
tra, Rajasthan, Bombay, Madras, 
Travancore-Cochin, and in the coastal 
areas of Andhra and Orissa. 


Smaller, Lighter Jaguar 
Performs 100 M. P. H. 


A new lightweight and more com- 
pact 2.4-liter saloon type of the 
Jaguar sports car, capable of 100-mile- 
per-hour speed, has been introduced 
by Jaguar Cars, Ltd., of Coventry, Eng- 
land. 


The new model is the answer to in- 
sistent public demand for a smaller 
car of quality and high performance. 
It is the result of a number of years’ 
research. 


Although the car has been kept 
within compact dimensions and will 
fit comfortably into the average ga- 
rage, almost no sacrifice was made of 
passenger-seating capacity or baggage 
compartment space. 

The engine, a further development 
in the design of the 314-liter XK, uses 
a shorter stroke. This permits a cyl- 
inder block of reduced height, plus a 
shorter connecting rod, so that the en- 
gine’s overall weight is reduced sub- 
stantially. 

The gearbox has a similar design to 
the well-proved box used on the Mark 
VII and XK140 cars. 


The 2.4-liter Jaguar also has a 
shorter hood and wheelbase, making 
the torsion-bar suspension system im- 
practicable, but the salient feature of 
the Mark V and VII Jaguar front sus- 
pension, where the old-fashioned 
kingpin is replaced by two ball joints, 
is again used. 


The front axle and steering unit 
are completely insulated from the 
main body frame. A novel feature of 
the rear suspension is the mounting of 
long cantilever springs, eliminating 
vibration and noise. 





Footwear Output Up in Canada 


Canadian footwear production was 158,414 pairs higher in the first half of 


1955 than in the corresponding months of 1954. 


In the 1955 period, output 


totaled 19,722,336 pairs while in 1954 it was 19,563,922 pairs. 
Total footwear production, by type, and the pairs and percentages of such 


output having leather soles follows: 


January-June 1955 


With 
Total leather 
production soles 
DEL. cguutcaypetsdexects 19,722,336 7,154,849 
Dt wsnenshneeekes 4,235,557 2,080,266 
RE buvs cbadwe coeeee 633,441 91,034 
Dt .. dseatnenecad 157,577 22,052 
Women’s and growing 
> citsevbbbibase 9,702,500 3,543,017 
oP ata deel me 942,387 398,516 
Children’s and little 
GOES. céicccascihesse 1,583,915 349,146 
Babies’ and infants 1,466,959 670,818 


January-June 1954 





Percentage With Percentage 
of total Total leather of tot 
production production soles production 
36.3 19,563,922 7,129,979 36.4 
49.1 4,069,513 1,991,653 48.9 
14.4 647,039 73,565 114 
14.0 165,185 24,658 14.9 
36.5 9,737,752 3,673,165 37.7 
20.5 2,001,543 414,062 20.7 
22.0 1,563,360 339,841 21.7 
45.7 1,379,530 613,035 444 


In June 1955, Canada had 255 factories in operation in the following Prov- 
inces: Newfoundland, 1; Nova Scotia, 2; New Brunswick, 3; Quebec, 149; 
Ontario, 86; Manitoba, 7; Alberta, 1; and British Columbia, 6. 
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Mexican Business .. . 
(Continued from Page 4) 


extended by the entire Mexican bank- 
ing system—Central Bank, national 
panks, and private banks—of 11,650.5 
million pesos, an increase of 66.1 mil- 
lion over April. The national banks 
and the Bank of Mexico reduced their 
credits in April and May, the national 
banks by 255.1 million pesos and the 
Central Bank by 367.9 million, a defi- 
nite move against inflationary forces. 
Private banks increased their loans 
by 198.2 million pesos, thereby cancel- 
ing part of the effect. 


Industrial Output Varies 


Production in many lines in August 
was considerably below capacity be- 
cause of seasonal factors, but im- 
portant exceptions were the textile 
mills, paper and glass factories, and 
food-processing industries. The build- 
ing-material shortage eased in line 
with the reduction in new construc- 
tion projects and the interruptions 
caused by rains. 


A New York paper and machinery 
firm announced its agreement with 
Fabricas de Papel Tuxtepec, S. A. de 
Cc. V. to construct a US$12-million 
newsprint mill in the State of Oaxaca, 
with an annual capacity of 30,000 
tons. Also, a leading U. S. firm formed 
a Mexican affiliate which plans to 
produce tissue paper from imported 
pulp. Another new firm, Adamas, &. A., 
reportedly began construction of a 
22-million-peso plant in the State of 
Mexico, to produce cardboard and 
special papers for industrial use. Ma- 
chinery is to be purchased in Ger- 
many, Italy, and France. 


Aceros de Chihuahua, a new steel 
firm, purchased equipment for build- 
ing a new mill in Chihuahua, to pro- 
duce cotton-bale ties, strip and wire. 
Construction will be financed partly 
by a US$720,000 Export-Import Bank 
credit. Tubos de Acero de Mexico 
awarded contracts for a new unit to 
double the capacity of its seamless 
tube mill at Veracruz. The new unit 
will produce 7- to 14-inch pipe. The 
firm also will construct an electric 
furnace to produce steel ingots for its 
own use. La Consolidada, S. A., is 
building a 200-ton-per-day blast fur- 





World Trade ... 
(Continued from Page 18) 


manufacture of wiring devices, con- 
duit pipes, and fittings. Was scheduled 
to arrive October 21, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 2 months. 

U. 8S. address: c/o Dr. Osamu 
Mabuchi, Philips Export Co., 100 East 
42d St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
Princeton (N. J.). 

World Trade Directory report being 
prepared. 
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nace at its present open hearth plant 
in Piedras Negras and will smelt ore 
from its own La Perla mine in east- 
ern Chihuahua. 


All branches of the textile industry 
were reported to be doing well in the 
latter half of August following gen- 
erally slow sales in the first half. 
Manufacturers were optimistic re- 
garding the fall buying season, and 
production in all lines increased to 
full capacity. However, raw materials 
were scarce in the synthetic industry, 
and some fear prevailed of a decline 
in world cotton prices. 


Heavy rains, which continued in 
August throughout most of the coun- 
try, were beneficial to crops, especial- 
ly to the Jalisco corn crop which is 
expected to exceed all previous rec- 
ords. Water in dams increased great- 
ly, and the outlook was favorable for 
irrigated crops in the coming winter. 
Rains brought about by hurricanes 
which hit the Gulf coast caused con- 
siderable damage to crops in Vera- 
cruz, Tamaulipas, and the central 
part of the country. 


Corn, Bean Exports Planned 


Indicating the great improvement . 


in the 1954-55 agricultural situation 
over. the like period of 1953-54 was 
the planned export of some 30,000 
tons of corn and 18,000 tons of beans 
to other Latin American countries. 


Copper prices, the highest for al- 
most a century, have had a negligible 
effect on tonnage production, the 
maximum increased output in the 
near future being estimated at only 
200 to 300 metric tons a year. 


Crude-petroleum production con- 
tinued at about 250,000 barrels a day. 
A gas shortage was developing in 
Monterrey, and no remedial measures 
were in sight. 


Electricity generated and imported 
between September 1, 1954, and Au- 
gust 31, 1955, totaled 6,883 million kilo- 
watt hours, an increase of 780 million 
kilowatt hours, or 12 percent, over 
the preceding year, according to the 
Federal Electricity Commission. In- 
stalled generating capacity increased 
by 123,853 kilowatts. 


The Mexican Light and Power Co. 
placed an order for a 75,000-kilowatt 
steam turbogenerator set with a Ger- 
man firm, at a price 40 percent below 
the lowest American offer, thus illus- 
trating the severe European competi- 
tion which U. S. manufacturers of 
heavy equipment are meeting in Mex- 
ico. The Federal Electricity Commis- 
sion received the first of its two Swiss 
portable 5,000-kilowatt gas turbine 
units which will -be installed in Gua- 
dalajara to alleviate power shortages. 
Construction started on the 150-kilo- 
meter Carapan-Gaudalajara trans- 
mission line to carry Cobane power 
directly to Guadalajara.—Emb., Mex- 
ico City. 


World Rubber Use, 


Consumption Rise 


World production of natural rub- 
ber totaled 165,000 long tons in Au- 


» gust 1955, compared with 145,000 tons 


in August 1954, according to esti- 
mates of the Secretariat of the In- 
ternational Rubber Study Group, the 
Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, has announced. 

Output for the first 8 months of 
1955 was placed at 1,190,000 tons, com- 
pared with 1,140,000 tons in the like 
period of 1954. , 

World natural rubber consumption 
was estimated at 142,500 tons in Au- 
gust 1955, compared with 130,000 tons 
in August 1954. Consumption in the 
first 8 months of 1955 totaled 1,230,- 
000 tons, as against 1,135,000 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1954. 
Estimated imports into Russia and 
China, included in these figures, 
amounted to 1,000 tons in August 
1955, 8,875 tons in August 1954, 21,325 
tons in January-August 1955, and 
40,375 tons in January-August 1954. 

World stocks of natural rubber at 
the end of August 1955 were placed 
at 835,000 tons, down 10,000 tons from 
the December 31, 1954, position. The 
1955 total consists of 245,000 tons in 
producing areas, 395,000 tons in con- 
suming areas—excluding Russian and 
Chinese stocks and Government stocks 
in the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France—and_ 195,000 
tons afloat. 


Synthetic rubber operations in Au- 
gust 1955, éxcluding iron curtain 
countries, were estimated as follows: 
Production, 92,500 tons; consump- 
tion, 82,500 tons; end-of-month 
stocks, 167,500 tons, down 7,500 tons 
from the December 31, 1954, position. 
In August 1954, production was 56,- 
841 tons and consumption, 50,000 
tons. In the first 8 months of 1955, 
output totaled 690,000 tons and con- 
sumption, 665,000 tons, while in the 
like period of 1954, output was 461,- 
332 tons and consumption, 472,500 
tons. 


World consumption of natural and 
synthetic rubbér totaled 1,895,000 tons 
in January-August 1955, compared 
with 1,607,500 tons in January-August 
1954. Consumption in the United 
States increased 28.1 percent—from 
782,733 tons to 1,002,483 tons—while 
foreign consumption, excluding Rus- 
sia and China, increased 11.1 percent 
—from 784,400 tons to 871,200 tons. 





Canada’s wheat crop for 1955 is offi- 
cially estimated at about 500 million 
bushels, 67 percent above the very 
small outturn of a year ago, but still 
considerably below the large crops of 
the two previous years, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 
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United States Concessions to 
Italy Effective From October 5 


The President of the United States has notified the Secretary of the 
Treasury that the concessions granted to Italy at Geneva in the negotia- 
tions for Japan’s accession to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade in 1955 were to be effective from October 5, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Protocol for Accession. 


The Italian Government gave noti- 
fication on September 5 of its inten- 
tion to apply the concessions contained 
in its Schedule to the Protocol, and its 
concessions to Japan accordingly 
became effective on October 5, 30 days 
after the date of notification. 


Italy is the third contracting party, 
other than the United States, which 
already has given effect to its conces- 
sions made to.Japan and likewise the 
third country, other than Japan, for 
which concession by the United States 
in the negotiations for Japanese ac- 
cession have gone into effect. 

The other two countries are Canada 
and Denmark. Concessions by these 
countries to Japan and by the United 
States to these two contracting parties 
became effective on September 10, the 
date on which Japan formally ac- 
ceded to GATT. Concessions made by 
the United States to Japan and by 
Japan to the United States also were 
made effective on September 10. 

The commodities concerning which 
the United States reduced the import 
tariff from 25 percent to 20 percent 
to Italy affected by the President’s 
notification are coin purses, change 
all of which are wholly or in chief 
purses, billfolds, bill cases, bill rolls, 
bill purses, banknote cases, currency 
cases, money cases, card cases, license 
cases, pass cases, passport cases, letter 
cases, and similar flat leather goods, 
value of leather. 

Also affected are the articles pro- 
vided for in tariff paragraph 1531 of 





the Tariff Act of 1930, if wholly or in 
chief value of reptile leather and per- 
manently fitted and furnished with 
traveling, bottle, drinking, dining or 
luncheon, sewing, manicure, or similar 
sets. 





Salk Vaccine Export 
License Approved 


An export license for the shipment 
of 30,000 cc.’s of Salk poliomyelitis 
vaccine to Finland has been approved 
by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

The vaccine was licensed to permit 
completion of field trials begun in 
Finland last year by the National 


Foundation for Infantile Paralysis in 
which 20,000 children participated, 
BFC said. The 30,000 cc.’s will pro- 
vide 3 shots each for the 10,000 chil- 
dren who served as controls in the ex- 
periment last year and did not receive © 
vaccine at that time. Finland was 
chosen for the trials because of the 
high incidence of paralytic polio ex- 
pected in that country last year. It is 
the only country outside the United 
States and Canada in which the foun- 
dation has conducted such trials. 

Approval of the shipment does not 
indicate any change in current export 
policy for Salk vaccine, BFC said. 
Under this policy no export licenses 
have been granted for commercial 
shipments. 

The decision to approve the ship- 
ment to Finland was reached after 
consultation with the interagency Ad- 
visory Committee on Export Policy, 
consisting of representatives of the 
Departments of Agriculture; Com- 
merce; Defense; Health, Education, 
and Welfare; Interior; State; and 
Treasury; and the International Co- 
operation Administration and Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control. 
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Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for Foreign Commerce Weekly at $3.50 a year. 


Zone State 


Mail to the nearest U. S. Department of Commerce Field Office, or to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 


Enclose check or money 
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